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make “PLAY and EXERCISE”............ 


INTERESTING, ENJOYABLE, SAFE and HEALTHFUL 


Leading authorities in education, recreation, health and so- 
cial work everywhere for years have heaped unrestrained 
praise on the "Junglegym" Climbing Structure. 





The "Junglegym" Climbing Structure, with more than ONE 
HUNDRED MILLION child-play-hours without one single 
serious accident, brings into use every important muscle of 
| the body and it may be used the year around, winter in- 
cluded. No other piece of playground equipment can ap- 
proach its economy record in capacity, in ground area re- 
quired and in cost of maintenance. There are no moving 
ui parts—nothing to wear out, nothing to replace, nothing to 
"38 oil, nothing to adjust. 


‘ The present model of the "Junglegym" Climbing Structure 
was designed to meet the requirements of the safety engi- 
“@ neers of the Federal Public Housing Authority. 





No. 4 “JUNGLEGYM” Capacity—50 Children. Length, 8’-4", Width 6’-3”, Height Installed, 
Outside Wall 8’-6’’. Tower 10’-6". Price .............. (FOB Factory) ........$172.50 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 


The No. 240 Merry-Go-Round is noiseless in operation. Side 
sway and wobble are eliminated by use of special bearings. 
Tested malleable iron fittings insure greater strength and safety. 
30 children can be safely accommodated on the No. 240 Merry- 
Go-Round. 





SPECIFICATIONS:—Overall diameter |0 feet. Center post 44 inches high, installed. Seat boards 2 inches thick, 12 inches 
wide, kiln dried selected hardwood, finished with two coats of "Seat Board Green" enamel; height from ground 18 inches. 


No. 240 Merry-Go-Round .......... (F. O. B. Factory) .....................$159.75 


—ORDER FROM— 


NASHVILLE HIGHLAND SCHOOL HATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
PRODUCTS CO. PRODUCTS CO. PRODUCTS CO PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Second Ave., North Jackson at Broadway 343-55 Madison 115 Broad St. 


Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee Memphis, Tenn. Ch anooga, Tennessee 
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See and hear a 
CLASSROOM 
DEMONSTRATION 


NEW ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
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Linguaphone School Tapes 
are available in 
The 4 Most Popular 
Languages: 
Western Hemisphere Spanish, 
French, German, and Russian. 





The Linguaphone Language Program is 
qualified under the provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act. 
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In your own school, inspect this latest development in audio-visual 
language training... outgrowth of Linguaphone’s experience in over 
18,000 schools, colleges, and universities. 


Here at last is a teaching tool that helps students learn more... faster. 
For here is a new kind of conversational language program that makes 
language-learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier. 


Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
electronic devices makes possible tape and disc recordings of such 
unusually fine quality that every subtle nuance of pronunciation, 
diction, phraseology, and accent is clear and understandable. The 
synchronized Tapes and Discs, together with up-to-date Workbooks (by 
Dr. Theodore Huebener) and student and teacher Manuals, comprise 
the ONLY COMPLETE language study program available today. 


Such an achievement cannot be described; it must be seen and heard. 
That is why we invite you to evaluate this new Linguaphone School- 
Tape Program in your own classroom. 

For descriptive literature and a free demonstration with no obligation, 
simply mail coupon. 


Tennessee Visual Education Service, Inc. 
416-A Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Tennessee Visual Education Service, inc. { 
416-A Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee 
Gentlemen: I am interested in receiving more information about the Linguaphone School Tape 


Program and would like to arrange for a demonstration. 








I I icc cnik cents cnccesstcyeinntucho~s , ‘Sigs eeu RET Ms Fined ENS Bees 2 tI ort AMS IN 
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The 
ENGLISH 


PROGRAM 
TEACHERS 


ASKED FOR... 
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ENGLISH for Meaning” 


Grades 3-8 
McKEE HARRISON McCOWEN 
JEWETT BLOSSOM PRESTWOOD WATSON FLOYD 


* 4 complete revision of 
LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 


The new ENGLISH for Meaning Series is a remarkable example 
of the BEST made BETTER. It is a product of years of research and 
teaching experience by the authors, combined with the suggestions 
of thousands of teachers. It is a result of editorial precision and skill- 
ful book design calculated tu facilitate teaching and encourage learn- 
ing. The changes are sweeping: a new streamlined organization, an 
expert refashioning of units for maximum teaching effectiveness, and 
completely redesigned page layouts with full-color and two-color art. 


Among the decisive differences in Grades 3-8 are: 


COMPLETELY RE-ORGANIZED WITH CONVENIENT CONSOLIDATION OF MATERIALS RELATING 
TO THE SAME LANGUAGE JOB OR LANGUAGE MECHANIC 


GREATLY EXPANDED PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
INGENIOUS SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPING CREATIVE EXPRESSION AND CREATIVE SKILLS 
LIVELY COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS AND MODERN BOOK DESIGN 


SUCCESSFUL THREE-STEP LESSON PATTERN, RETAINED AS A FAVORITE DEVICE WITH 
TEACHERS AND ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE TO THE MCKEE SERIES 


HuNDREDS OF MEANINGFUL PRACTICE EXERCISES THAT REINFORCE TEACHING 


For further information write the sales office serving your school. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


3130 Piedmont Road, N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 


JAMES T. RICHARDSON, JR., Tenn. Representative, Erin, Tennessee 
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This Month’s Cover: 


March 16-17 all roads lead to Mem- 
phis on the Mississippi for the Ninety- 
Third Annual Convention of the 
Tennessee Education Association. There 
will be two days of meetings devoted 
to professional and inspirational ses- 
sions. There will also be time for you 
to shop in Memphis’ beautiful shops 
and stores, dine in the city’s fine 
restaurants and hotels, and take a tour 
to see some of the Bluff Citys’ main 
attractions. 


eeeee Come to the Convention 
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ENJOYING ENGLISH! 


Wolfe * DeLancey * Hamilton * Howard * Michelsen Grades 3-12 


Here is the English Series for the sixties! 


An experienced team of teacher-authors have seen to it that these classroom-tested texts grow up with the 
pupil. From the 1961 editions of grades 2-8 through the 1960 editions of grades 9-12, teachers can take 
advantage of the 


Flexible Multiple-Part Organization 
Student Experience Approach 
Two-Track Presentation 


and the many other unique features of ENJOYING ENGLISH! 


PROSE AND POETRY! 


Agnew * Iverson * McCarthy * Rodabaugh Grades 7-12 


The 5th edition of this widely-used literature series offers the perfect balance of modern and traditional litera- 
ture. Organized at each grade level to meet both student needs and teacher preferences, PROSE AND POETRY 
builds soundly on previously acquired reading skills and appreciation. 


Write DEPT. S33 for free colorful literature! 


TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVE: 


Chester L. Parham 
popes THE L.W. 


Jackson, Tennessee 






COMPANY 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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Your students appreciate 
sound military guidance 


They depend on you for informed advice on military 
service. That’s why it’s important for you to have these 
factual and up-to-date military guidance materials from 
the U.S. Army. They’ll help you guide your students 
to the service decision that’s best for each individual. 










FREE MILITARY GUIDANCE MATERIALS! 


MAIL TODAY! 













THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 

Department of the Army STM-2-61 MOTION PICTURES 

Washington 25, B.C. The films below are available for showings to students or 
ATTENTION: AGSN community groups. Each dramatically portrays some of 


the problems that confront today’s high school youth. To 


Please send the following booklets. In the box next to ; : . 
. arrange showings, check the box next to title you desire. 


each title desired, I have indicated the number of 
copies I need. 





Drafty, Isn’t It? Student-oriented animated 
The Secret of Getting Ahead. Newly re- cartoon. Color, 10 minutes. 

vised 48-page booklet describes Army edu- 
cational opportunities open to high school 
graduates. 

















The Hurrying Kind. Student-guidance coun- 
selor-oriented film points up need for re- 
maining in high school. Color, 22 minutes. 











Meet The Modern Army. 20-page booklet 




















reveals that today’s Army is an efficient Point of View. Parent-oriented film suitable 

and up-to-date organization. for PTA showings. Black and white, 30 
. minutes. 

Mark of A Man. Straight-from-the-shoul- 

der description of the traditional Combat Career Reports. Student-oriented series of 

Arms—Infantry, Armor, and Artillery. films describes various vocational fields, em- 











phasizing that training is necessary for suc- 
cess. U.S. Army is presented as one of sev- 
eral ways to obtain training. Check the box 
at left for full list of fields covered. 





What Are Your Son’s Chances of Making 
Good? 12-page booklet for parents de- 
scribes a young man’s opportunities in the 
U.S. Army. 











This Is How It Is. Updated factual preview 
of a young man’s first few months in the 




















Army. NAME 

Military Guidance In Secondary Schools. 

Revised military orientation reference ADDRESS 

manual for guidance counselors and high 

school teachers. CITY ZONE STATE 





Army Occupations and You. Comprehen- 
sive reference handbook explains Army HIGH SCHOOL 
job training opportunities. For use by 


guidance counselors and high school 
teachers. POSITION 
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it costs less than you think... 


...go GREYHOUND 


to the convention 




















, \ al 
‘ee * CHARTER A GREYHOUND P 
‘ FOR CLASS TRIPS n 
Relax and enjoy the peace of mind that comes . 
from knowing your charges are in safe hands I 
e . the experienced hands of a Greyhound t' 
driver. For complete information call the 








nearest Greyhound Terminal or agent. a 

; Oo 

You'll save money and have a wonderful trip on a Greyhound. There’s v 
nothing for you to do but sit back, relax and enjoy the magnificent , 

Tennessee y. Freq t downtown to downtown service to Memphis . 

from most areas lets you plan your trip to suit your own convenience. e 

If you and your fellow teachers are going in a group check on chartering : t 
a private Greyhound bus. . 
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Summer Session The UNIVERSITY of MISSISSIPPI : 





n 
An Invitation to Discuss Your ; 
Graduate Education Plans at d 
the T.E.A. Convention with... e 
a 
Mr. Kenneth Wooten 

FIRST TERM June 8—July 14 ; 
June 26—July 14 € 
INTRA TERMS July 17—August 2 
Vv 
6 
SECOND TERM July 17—August 18 6 





SEMESTER HOURS CREDITS ————————— 











Come When it is Convenient Air Conditioned Facilities 


NO OUT-OF-STATE TUITION M.Ed. in two and one-half summers 
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EDITORIALS 


General Education Bill 


The General Education bill which carries appropriations 
for all educational purposes was passed in the Senate on 
January 13 and in the House on January 16. The Governor 
has signed the bill and it now becomes law. 

The increase in appropriations for all educational pur- 
poses amounts to approximately $42,000,000 for the bien- 
nium 1961-1963. Most of this money goes to take care of 
Point One of our legislative program. About $9,000,000 of 
this amount is for an increase in teachers’ salaries. This is in 
addition to the amount necessary for the increased number 
of teachers and also takes care of the increments for teachers 
who have not reached the maximum of experience. The item 
for salaries includes an increase of $100 for 1961-62 and an 
extra $100 increase for 1962-63. This means that a beginning 
teacher with a bachelor’s degree will receive under the state 
salary schedule $2750 in 1961-62 and $2850 in 1962-63. Our 
recommendation was for $275 to be added to the salary 
schedule for both years of the biennium, making a total of 
$550 for the biennium. The education bill provides a total of 
$300 for the biennium. 

We also asked that the declaration of intent concerning 
teachers’ salaries becoming $3600 to $5400 be written in the 
new bill. This was done. We also asked that the overage 
clause be continued. This was done. The overage clause 
will operate just as it has in the past and the amount will 
depend on the tax collections. We are hopeful that the rev- 
enue will turn upward rather sharply and that we will have 
a considerable amount of overage. 


Amendments to the Retirement Law 


The amendments to the Retirement Law are in the proc- 
ess of being presented to the legislature. Points one and 
two of our request will be contained in the new law, and 
while our request for matching teachers’ contributions to age 
65 was not realized in full, matching will be provided to age 
61. We shall continue to work with future legislatures in an 
attempt to bring this matching to age 65. 


Tenure 


Our request was that the Tenure Law be amended to 
cover teachers under tenure to age 65 instead of to age 60. 
This was agreed to by a committee appointed by the Com- 
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missioner of Education at the request of the State School 
Boards Association to study the Tenure Law. It is assumed 
that there will be little difficulty of its passing the legislature. 


Election of Tax Assessor 


When the Representative Assembly met in 1960, a pro- 
posal was adopted to ask that the tax assessor be elected by 
the county court or city commission instead of by the peo- 
ple. It was thought at the time that other organizations 
would be sponsoring such a bill, but it seems that this will 
not be done. It is doubtful if we could pass such 2 bill in the 
legislature without support of other groups. 


Constitutional Convention 


Our request that a limited constitutional convention be 
called to consider the revising and modernizing of the tax 
structure of the State Constitution will be considered a little 
later. We still feel that this is one of the most important 
things for which we asked and that it certainly should be 
given due consideration. F.E.B. 


TEA Building 


In 1960 the Representative Assembly authorized the Ad- 
ministrative Council to proceed with plans for constructing 
a new building on the present location or buying a new 
location. The resolution provided that a report would be 
made to the 1961 Representative Assembly. The report was 
made to the Representative Assembly and a resolution was 
adopted by the Assembly authorizing the Administrative 
Council to proceed with the erection of the proposed build- 
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ing presented to the Representative Assembly. This seems 
to be a step in the right direction. Many of the state educa- 
tion associations have erected new buildings or are in the 
process of erecting new buildings. All report that the teach- 
ers’ influence and prestige has been raised by the construc- 
tion of appropriate headquarters buildings. We think this 
will be true in Tennessee. 

The Representative Assembly also authorized the promo- 
tion of two voluntary plans for gifts to the headquarters 
fund. One plan would provide that individuals, companies, 
or organizations contributing a minimum amount of $300 
to the TEA building fund would have their names placed on 
a permanent plaque in the building. Payment of contribu- 
tions may be made over a four-year period if desired. (It may 
be that someone would wish to memoralize a former teacher 
or a relative by having the name placed on this plaque.) 

The second plan for voluntary contributions would sug- 
gest that members of the TEA contribute one dollar per 
year for four years. This would bring us to the point of our 
one hundredth anniversary (which will be in 1965). It is 
proposed that local associations which average $1.00 per year 
for each teacher eligible for TEA membership be recognized 
by having the name of the association permanently recorded 
on a plaque in the lobby of the building. We feel that all 
local associations will want to have a part in this building. 
This is not a request for an increase in dues, but it is a plan 
whereby each assocation and each teacher may have a part 
in this very worthy undertaking. The teachers of Tennessee 
responded magnificently to the request for donations to the 
NEA building fund (given in the form of life memberships) . 
We feel sure that they will respond even more generously 
to this request. 

The details of these resolutions adopted by the Represen- 
tative Assembly will be passed on to association officials and, 
in turn, to you as individual teachers. We think you will 
be proud of your profession in the years to come. F.E.B. 


Meet the President 


State Convention 


The Annual Convention of the Tennessee Education As 
sociation will be held in Memphis March 16-17. The pro- 
gram of this meeting will be found in this issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. We feel that a good program has 
been planned for the general sessions and for the sectional 
meetings. This convention is not a business meeting. No 
items of business will be transacted; sessions will be strictly 
inspirational and professional. We sincerely trust that all 
teachers attending the Convention will attend the scheduled 
programs and give special attention to the messages that are 
brought by the speakers. 

It is good to associate with your fellow teachers on oc- 
casions of this kind. It is to be hoped that every teacher will 
make an effort to attend and profit by attendance. There 
will be time for some shopping which you will enjoy. It 
should be remembered, however, that the speeches and dis- 
cussions planned for you are the real purpose of the conven- 
tion. 

It may be difficult for teachers in some parts of the 
state to attend the convention. It is hoped, however, that 
arrangements can be made in all school systems for teachers 
to attend if they so desire. It is further hoped that school 
systems near Memphis will give full opportunity to all teach- 
ers to participate in this meeting. 

Memphis is a wonderful city. Three years ago the teachers 
of Memphis and Shelby County made an all-out effort to 
make our convention a success. They filled the auditorium 
at all sessions and the hospitality was wonderful. You may 
expect the same this year from the teachers of Memphis, 
Shelby County, and West Tennessee. With teachers of East 
Tennessee and Middle Tennessee joining these wonderful 
teachers, we should have a fine convention. F.E.B. 





Dr. Roy W. Wallace, new president of 
TEA, is principal of Christenberry Jun- 
ior High School in Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. He is widely known in educational 
circles. Wallace has served as president 
of both the Knoxville Teachers League 
and the East Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation; and has, on several occasions, 
been a delegate to the TEA and NEA 
Representative Assemblies. Last year he 
served as vice-president of TEA. 

Dr. Wallace received his degrees from 
the University of Tennessee in Knox- 
ville. His teaching experience has been 
on both elementary and _ secondary 
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levels; and, prior to becoming principal 
of Christenberry Junior High, he was 
assistant-principal of Knoxville’s Rule 
High School. 

Our new president is married to a 
former school teacher and is a devoted 
husband and father. The Wallaces live 
in Fountain City and attend the Smith- 
wood Baptist Church where Dr. Wallace 
is an active leader. He is also a member 
of the Fountain City Lions Club. 

During World War II, Dr. Wallace 
served as a commissioned officer in the 
Navy. He has been connected with the 
Knoxville schoo] system since 1953. 





Dr. Roy W. Wallace 
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New Officers and Council 
Wiembers Elected at 


Representative Assembly 


In annual session January 13-14, 1961, 
the Representative Assembly of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association elected the 
following officers and Administrative 
Council Members: First Vice President, 
H. B. McDonough; State NEA Director, 
Robert G. Neil; Council Members, 
George Mathis (Third District) , Helen 
Zuccarello (Sixth District), and George 
Barnes (Ninth District); Classroom 
Teacher Members, Ann Grove (Middle 
Tennessee), Ruth Harold (East Ten- 
nessee), and Martha Polk (West Ten- 


nessee) . 





George Barnes, new council member 
from the Ninth District, is new only in 
the sense that he was recently elected for 
the new term. In point of service to the 
TEA and to the schools of Tennessee 
he is far from new. He served as presi- 
dent of the TEA from February 1957 to 
February 1958. Prior to that he served 
as First Vice President and as a member 
of the Administrative Council (from 
1955 through 1958-59) . He was president 
of the WTEA in 1954-55. 


Mr. Barnes has been Superintendent 
of the Shelby County Schools since 1951. 
Prior to that he was financial secretary 
to the Shelby County Board of Educa- 
tion. He holds the B.S. degree from the 
University of Illinois and the M.A. from 
Memphis State. 
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Martha Polk, new Classroom Teacher 
Member of the, Council (representing 
West Tennessee) , is a guidance teacher 
serving Jackson Junior High and Tigrett 
Junior High in the Jackson city school 
system. Mrs. Polk is a native of Chester 
County and graduated from the Chester 
County High School. She holds a bach- 
elors degree from Union in Jackson and 
a masters’ from Memphis State. She has 
also done graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 


Mrs. Polk is widely known in educa- 
tional circles and has served the public 
schools at all levels (elementary, junior 
high, and high school). She was a high 
school teacher in Alamo and in Hunt- 
ingdon, served as an elementary teacher 
in the Chester County system, and is 
now working at the junior high level. 
She is past president of the Jackson 
Education Association and serves on the 
Legislative Committee of TEA. Her in- 
terest in education is parental as well as 
professional: she has a John 
Thomas, who is a sophomore in high 
school; and a daughter, Suzanne, who is 
a freshman at Freed-Hardeman. 


son, 


Pictures and biographical sketches of 
the other new officers and Council mem- 
bers can be found in THE TENNESSEE 
‘TEACHER for December 1960. 


NEA District Delegates 


The following NEA District Dele- 
gates were elected at the Representa- 
tive Assembly in January: First District, 
Mrs. Rose Morton, supervisor, Greene 





County Schools; Second District, John 
Edward Justus, Anderson County; 
Third District, Eidris V. Long, Monroe 
County; Fourth District, Mrs. Carl Mil- 
ler, supervisor, McMinnville City 
Schools; Fifth District, Kenneth Ander- 
son, Nashville City Schools; Sixth 
District, Loy Summar, principal, Waver- 
ly Central High School, Waverly; 
Seventh District, Julian Brewer, super- 
intendent, Henry County Schools; 
Eighth District, Mrs. Robert Bell, 
Dyersburg; Ninth District, W. D. Croft, 
principal, Oakhaven High School, 
Shelby County. 

These delegates will represent their 
districts at the NEA Convention in 
Atlantic City June 25-30. 


East Tennessee 
Representative 
Nominees for Tennessee 
Teachers Retirement 


Board of Trustees 


By acclamation the Representative 
Assembly selected the following for 
presentation to Governor Ellington as 
candidates for the appointment to the 
Tennessee Teachers Retirement Board 
of Trustees: James A. Newman (incum- 
bent), superintendent of Anderson 
County Schools, Clinton; J. O. Harvill, 
superintendent of Hawkins County 
Schools, Rogersville; and Condon Was- 
son, principal of Bradley Central High 
School, Cleveland. 





This Far Out and Far Away school 











building may be a new and influen- 
tial type of architecture on Ameri- 
can campuses. This spring the 
University of Pittsburgh will erect 
this triple-towered men’s dormitory 
(The 15, 18, and 21 story towers sit 
atop a 3-story foundation building) 
that provides each student with an 
outside room. The architects who 
designed the building (Deeter & 
Ritchie) won an honor award in 
housing at the 1960 meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Society of Architects. 
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Britling Cafeterias 


Extend a welcome to the 


TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


BRITLING CAFETERIAS 


75 Union 20 Poplar Plaza 
FORTY YEARS IN MEMPHIS 























CANADA DRY 
BOTTLING C0. PARKING 
COLIE STOLTZ MUSIC CO. Have Your Car Serviced 


HOME OF THE BANDS 


111 Madison Avenue ie ‘ 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE While Par king At Any 





Shoppers Garage 


MUTUAL OF OMAHA For Reduced Parking Rates 


Compliments of 





Tennessee State Agency 
Sterick Bldg., Memphis FRONT & MONROE FRONT & JEFFERSON 








In Walking Distance of 


NEED MONEY? 


SEE Auditorium & Hotels. 


CONTINENTAL INVESTMENT CORP. 
120 So. Third | Memphis, Tenn. 
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OF 4 


By Day Memphis is the pulsing heart 
of an active, growing metropolitan 
population of 625,000—a commer- 
cial, industrial, and transportation 
center that pumps life into and 
through the great Tri-State area... 


4 Memphis Is 


By Night the city is a scintillating 
beacon. Skyscrapers with lighted 


windows, and thousands of brightly 
flashing signs, light up the sky—and 
spill their reflections across the mov- 
ing Mississippi. 





The Mecea 


Always Memphis is a wonderful 
place to visit—a still more won- 
derful place to live. Churches out- 
number service stations; parks and 
playgrounds in 110 locations offer 
beauty to enchant the eyes and 
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THIS IS A VIEW that every teacher 
at the convention can get just by 
walking three blocks south down 
Main Street (from the auditorium) . 
Whether you like it or abhor it de- 
pends on your age (and the age of 
your heart); whether or not you 
like to feed peanuts to squirrels and 
brush pigeons from your shoulders; 
and whether or not you like open 
air and sky mixed in with your sky- 
scrapers, flowers and a fountain to 
look at, and a place where you can 
sit in the sun or shade and rest your 
pavement-weary feet. 





ride on the great stern-wheeler, Mem- 


supervised activities to build strong 
bodies and a healthy respect for 
others’ rights. Twelve colleges and 
universities, thirteen business schools, 
two law schools, and a large public 
school system provide for the edu- 
cation of the city and its surround- 
ing area. 

Easter certainly comes early this year 
and March may be too wintery for a 
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phis Queen II, as she cruises the Mis- 
sissippi. But you can walk over to 
Confederate Park (Jefferson and Front 
—just steps from the auditorium) and 
get a commanding view of the mighty 
Mississippi agd some of the barges 
making their way up and down Ole 
Man River. 

You can also walk down to Mageyney 


All roads lead to Memphis—and all 
steps lead to Ellis Municipal Audi- 
torium for the General Sessions 
March 16-17. 


Conducted sight-seeing tours, leaving 
downtown Memphis twice daily, in- 
clude such points of interest as Beale 
Street, made famous by W. C. 
Handy, and the home of Elvis 
Presley. 


House (198 Adams—also close!) and 
see the 118-year old house that was 
the classroom for Memphis’ first school- 
master. 


And you can drive or take a_ bus 
down Beale Street, made famous by 
Handy and the “blues’—and now the 
commercial and social capital of the 
Negro in the south. 
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A Ride on the Memphis Queen II is 
a joy to tourists and residents alike. 
Old Man River is eternally fasci- 
nating; and the young-in-heart will 
forever respond to the sight of a 
steamboat ‘round the bend. 
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THE MEMPHIS ZOO is a “must” 
if you teach small children. Do take 
your camera and plenty of film—and 
take home pictures and a story to 
tell about the bears, monkeys, and 
kindred beasts that help make up 
one of the finest zoological gardens 
and acquariums in the _ world. 
(Spending Saturday and Sunday af- 
ter the convention will cost very 
little more and will be rewarding 
in dozens of different ways—so do 
stay and see the town). 





MEMPHIS ACADEMY OF ARTS in 
Overton Park (just steps away from 
the Brooks Memorial Art Gallery) 
is a must for all teachers and ad- 
ministrators interested in art and 
facilities for good teaching. The 
building is designed to be both beau- 
tiful and functional. The moment 
you go beyond the modern grillwork, 
you know you are in a building 
where you can see two and three 
dimensional art created and dis- 
played in surroundings that were 


_ planned for art. The weaving rooms, 
_ the pottery and ceramics labora- 


tories, the graphics laboratories, and 
the studios devoted to drawing and 
painting were planned for a particu- 
lar use. The lovely garden court 
begs for the display of sculpture. 
The exhibit hall invites you to look 
—and to linger for study or a longer 
look. The Academy offers a Bache- 
lor of Fine Arts degree—and the 
building makes you want to turn 
a visit into a semester at the Acad- 
emy. 


Neighboring Brooks Memorial 
Gallery houses the Kress collection 
of 13th to 18th century paintings, 
plus changing exhibits that offer 
glimpses of good modern art. There 
are also some fine china and glass 
collections. 


THE MEMPHIS MUSEUM at Cen- 
tral and Cherokee is perhaps better 
known as the “Pink Palace”. Planned 
as the palatial home of a millionaire 
grocer, the building was bought and 
converted into a museum of natural 
history. Over the years it has be- 
come wider in scope—and some of 
the miscellaneous collections are 
among the most interesting. The 
doll collection (dolls in the dress 
of many lands and many periods of 
history), riverboat models, W. C. 
Handy’s golden trumpet, and the 
collection of Confederate money in 
the document room are some of the 
most interesting exhibits. Since we 
are in the beginning of the Civil 
War Centennial, the Confederate 
money (which Edward Collier de- 
scribes as “the most complete collec- 
tion I’ve ever seen”) will be of 
special interest. 
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oor of the Memphis Hotel As- 
sociation and the hotels listed 
below have helped make this TEA con- 
vention possible. 

Please send reservation requests di- 
rectly to the hotel of your choice. 


ALAMO PLAZA MOTEL 
2862 Summer Avenue 


Single $5.00 
Double 7.00 
Twin Double 8.00 
CASEY’S MOTEL 
1585 Bellevue Blvd. 
Single $6.18 
Double 7.21 
Twin Double 8.24 


CHISCA PLAZA MOTOR HOTEL 
272 South Main Street 


Single $6.25 to $ 7.00 
Double 8.50 to 11.00 
Twin Double 9.00 to 12.00 


CLARIDGE HOTEL 
109 North Main Street 


Single $6.00 to $11.00 
Double 8.00 to 15.00 
Twin Double 9.00 to 16.00 


CRYSTAL MOTEL 
1750 South Bellevue 


Single $5.00 
Double 7.00 
Twin Double 7.50 


DOWNTOWNER MOTEL 
160 Union 


Single $ 7.00 to $ 9.00 
Double 9.00 to 10.00 
Twin Double 12.00 to 14.00 


GAYOSO HOTEL 
139 South Main Street 


Single $5.00 to $10.00 
Double 7.00 to 14.00 
Twin Double 8.00 to 14.00 


HOWARD JOHNSON’S 
MOTOR LODGE 
3280 Highway 51 South 


Single $10.00 
Double 13.00 
(King’s size Double Bed) 

KING COTTON HOTEL 

69 Jefferson Street 
Single $6.00 to $12.75 
Double 8.50 to 16.00 
Twin Double 9.00 to 16.00 

LEAHY’S MOTEL, INC. 

3070 Summer Avenue 
Single $7.00 
Double 8.00 
Twin Double 10.00 to 12.00 


PARK LANE MOTEL 
3073 Lamar Avenue 


Single $4.00 
Double 6.00 
Twin Double 7.00 
PARKVIEW HOTEL 
1914 Poplar Avenue 
Single $6.00 to $12.00 
Double 8.00 to 15.00 
Twin Double 8.00 to 15.00 
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1. AUDITORIUM 

. CENTRAL STATION 

. CHISCA PLAZA MOTOR HOTEL 
. CLARIDGE HOTEL 

- COURT SQUARE 

- GAYOSO HOTEL 

- GREYHOUND BUS STATION 

- CITY PARKING BLDG. 


COIS Cl pm CODD 





Downtown Memphis 





9. KING COTTON HOTEL 

0. PEABODY HOTEL; DOWNTOWNER 
1. TENNESSEE HOTEL 

2. TOWN PARK MOTEL 

3. TRAILWAYS BUS STATION 

4. UNION STATION 

5. WILLIAM LEN HOTEL 

». TRAVELODGE MOTEL 











PEABODY HOTEL 
149 Union Avenue 


Single $ 6.00 to $13.00 
Double 8.00 to 15.00 
Twin Double 11.00 to 17.00 


TENNESSEE HOTEL 
80 South Third 


Single $4.50 to $ 8.09 
Double 5.50 to 8.00 
Twin Double 8.00 to 12.00 


TOWN PARK MOTEL 
875 Pennsylvania 


Single $ 7.00 to $ 9.00 


Double 9.00 to 12.00 
Twin Double 11.00 
rRAVELODGE MOTEL 
265 Union Avenue 


Single $6.18 
Double 8.24 
I'win Double 9.27 


WILLIAM LEN HOTEL 
110 Monroe Avenue 


Single $5.00 to $ 8.00 
Twin Doubie 9.00 to 10.00 
Double 7.00 to 10.00 
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FIFTH GRADERS put both work and 
devotion into cleaning and repaint- 
ing the UN flag used for classroom 
programs and flown at the school on 
UN Day. ; 








By Mary Printup, 


Recent UNESCO activities 
in the Memphis Branch 
of ACEI bring 


The 
World 


Into 


the 


Classroom 


Fifth and Sixth Grade Teacher, Peabody School, Memphis 


Rapidly-increasing public interest in 
other lands and other peoples is re- 
flected in the recent growth of the 
UNESCO program in the Memphis 
Branch of ACEI. The “I” was added 
to ACE when foreign branches were 
established. Its addition represents a 
branching-out of interests of Americans, 
and particulariy of American teachers, 
in childhood education wherever there 
are children in the world. It also stands 
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for a bringing together of those persons 
everywhere who are concerned with 
guiding the early years of our explod- 
ing world population. The UNESCO 
organization, in its many projects, offers 
a variety of activities through which 
ACEI members can establish contact 
with their counterparts in other coun- 
tries and implement their desire to fur- 
nish aid to those who need it. 

In Memphis, as everywhere, there 


have always been sensitive and imagin- 
ative teachers who have brought the 
world into their classrooms and have, 
on their own initiative, found a way 
to touch other lives in other parts of 
the globe. In the Memphis Branch of 
ACEI it is the purpose of the Service 
Projects Chairman and her committee 
to: (1) present a program of teacher 


education; (2) distribute materials to 
help and encourage al] elementary 
15 








TEACHERS AND CHURCHES COOPER- 
ATED in promoting the UNICEF 
Halloween collection .. . 


teachers to inculcate understanding and 
respect for other nationalities in their 
pupils’ hearts and minds; (3) promote 
exchange of information with foreign 
teachers and students; and (4) encour- 
age gifts of books and other school 
materials, food, and medical aid to 
children in depressed areas of other 
countries. 


A veritable mine of foreign resource 
persons is available to Memphis in the 
International Group of Memphis (a 
service club formed by Memphians in- 
terested in meeting the four hundred 
and more persons from other countries 
who come to this city each year to 
study at the medical center or, in the 
cotton or lumber schools, and for busi- 
ness or other reasons) . The Memphians 
in the club want to help the visitors 
become adjusted to life here; they try 





IN THE INTERNATIONAL GROUP, 
Memphians and foreign visitors and 
students work together for under- 
standing. Here a cotton buyer from 
the Netherlands and a Memphis ele- 
mentary teacher paint a world map 
background for one of their pro- 
grams. 





CHILDREN dressed in traditionally 
gay costumes did constructive 
“spooking”. . . . 


to introduce them to American family 
life and cultural activities. Many of the 
foreign members are well-prepared and 
eager, in turn, to talk to school children 
about their countries. 

Teacher education takes place every 
February at the ACEI-UNESCO Ban- 
quet. The program for this event in 
1959 consisted of talks by three foreign 
members of the International Group of 
Memphis—talks based on personal ob- 
servations of UNESCO’s work in their 
own countries. A medical graduate stu- 
dent from Bangalore told of aid to 
hospitals and medical schools of India; 
a businessman from Bethlehem de- 
scribed relief measures among Arab 
refugees in Jordan; a pathologist from 
Manila told what he knew about 
UNESCO's role in rebuilding and staff- 
ing public schools in the Philippines 
after World War II. 





PERSON TO PERSON contact with chil- 
dren of other countries fosters sym- 
pathetic interest and understanding. 
Memphis students see few foreign 
children, but they keep up a brisk 
correspondence with pen pals all 
ever the world. 








AND JOYFULLY EMPTIED BOXES and 
counted all those pennies, nickles, 
dimes, and quarters—so much money 
for UNICEF! 


On the 1960 banquet program a 
Brazilian musician described, played, 
and sang folk music of his country. And 
three of our teachers presented “We’re 
All in the Same Boat” (a filmstrip 
which shows how trainees at a center 
supported by the UN, UNESCO, OAS, 
and the Mexican government learn to 
use fundamental education to break 
the bonds of poverty and ignorance 
in rural villages of Latin America.) 


Information about ‘We're All in 
the Same Boat” (and many other free 
or inexpensive materials for use in 
classrooms or among faculty members) 
is available at addresses listed in the 
UNESCO Handbook for ACE Branches. 
This handbook is indispensable for 
ACE members interested in foreign 
service projects or for classroom teachers 





THREE MEMPHIS TEACHERS prepare 
to show “We're All in the Same 
Boat”, a filmstrip which shows how 
trainees from eighteen countries 
learn how to use fundamental edu- 
cation to break the bonds of poverty 
and ignorance in the rural villages 
of Latin America. 
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ho want information for their stu- 
nts. It contains several pages of ideas 
.d suggestions for activities any ele- 
entary teacher can use with her class 
, make social studies mean a world of 
al people. The handbook can be 
ordered from Association of Childhood 
i; ducation International, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street Northeast, Washington 5, D. C. 


In the end, the fulfillment of the 
Service Project Committee’s purpose 
depends upon the individual teacher 
and upon the child whose interest she 
excites. In Memphis the methods of 
teaching mutual understanding of other 
nations and ways to aid their social 
and economic development have varied 
from school to school and from class- 
room to classroom. Preparations for UN 
Day celebrations early in the school 
year provide a springboard for develop- 
ment of many exercises in international 
cooperation throughout the term. In 
some schools the faculty has assumed 
responsibility for providing material aid 
to teachers and children through 
UNESCO. In others the entire student 
body of the elementary school has sent 
its extra nickels and pennies to buy 
food or school supplies for children in 
another land. In still others a single 
class has planned a fund-raising project. 
For instance, sixth graders produced a 
six-page mewspaper as part of an 
English-social studies-arithmetic unit 
and sold copies in the school during 
American Education Week to raise 
money for the only orthopedic hospital 
for children in India (India’s only hos- 
pital with a school for training phy- 
siotherapists) . As a result of this activity, 
these Memphis children now have a 
stake in the health and welfare of some 
child in India and feel a concern for 
him. All Tennessee children and their 
teachers could and should have this ex- 
perience. It can be easily provided for 
them through ACEI branches. 


Some groups send their contributions 
directly to UNESCO. Others turn theirs 
in to the Service Projects Chairman to 
be sent as a gift from the Memphis 
Branch of ACEI. In every case the 
country to be helped and the way in 
which the money is to be used may be 
specified by the donors. (Grateful letters 
of acknowledgement come back to them 
from the recipients.) In the 1959-1960 
school year the Memphis Branch sent 
$216.80 to UNESCO. In the current 
year donations amounting to $400.89 
have been sent so far. This increase 
in interest is the result of much plan- 
ning and work by the Service Projects 
Committee and its chairman, Miss 
Josephine Lilly, second grade teacher 
at Gragg School. 
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SIXTH GRADERS wrote and printed a 
six-page newspaper and sold copies 
to raise money for their chosen 





SECOND GrapeRs had a happy time 


making and _= sharing 


About the Author 


Mary Printup is half of the husband- 
and-wife team who did our word and 
picture story of the ACEI this month. 
Both the Printups work with children: 
Mary is a teacher; Dan Printup is a 
children’s portrait photographer. The 
note we received along with the story 
from Mary said, “I took the pictures, 
but Dan developed and printed them 
at a time when he was very busy with 
other work.” Both THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER and the ACEI are grateful 
to a busy husband who put aside his 
work to help his wife finish her story. 


scrapbooks 








UNESCO project, the Society for 
Rehabilitation of Crippled Children 
in Bombay. 





about people who have come to 
our country from other lands. 


Notes on the 
December 


ACE author: 





Miss Mildred Gattis, who wrote the in- 
spiring “And Rich Estates Are Held By 
Him Who Hath A Book” (page 21), 
teaches fifth and sixth grade classes at 
Bruce School in the City of Memphis. 
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English Literature 


By Water R. Coprence, 
Headmaster, Lausanne School for Girls 


At a time when the virginal chastity 
of the moon has been violated by Rus- 
sian rocketry, many of our educators 
are questioning the importance of the 
humanities—at the heart of which, of 
course, is English. You know the argu- 
ment: we must have more scientists, 
more engineers, more workers on mis- 
siles. But those of us who teach English 
can pride ourselves on its inescapable 
and central importance in the develop- 
ment of clear thinking, confessing that 
of all courses it is English which most 
educates. Ultimately, American success 
in the conflict of ideologies will not de- 
pend on fantastic technical achieve- 
ments. It is not what we have that will 
insure our victory over communism, but 
what we believe. 


And what do we believe, we in mid- 
Twentieth Century who have inherited 
the mantle of what we might call the 
Western tradition? We may disagree on 
a common answer, but we will not dis- 
agree on the sources where we will find 
the answers. Literature is the record of 
man’s experience; and that record con- 
tains all the big questions as well as the 
tentative answers. Literature is the his- 
tory of the psyche; and as such it is of 
greater value to us than mere history, 
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In The Atomic Age 


for it affords us the opportunity to ex- 
tend ourselves imaginatively. “Poetry”, 
wrote Jean Cocteau, “is falsehood be- 
coming truth; but history is truth be- 
coming falsehood.” We can define 
literature then as imaginative history— 
and the world’s richest literature is the 
English literary tradition from Chaucer 
to Eliot. 

Our time may well be known to pos- 
terity, for lack of a better phrase, as the 
Atomic Age. With the rise of historical 
consciousness, we are given to packaging 
the attitudes of a time conveniently, 
and, I am afraid, too easily, together, 
after which we carefully apply a label 
and speak rather glibly of the Golden 
Age of Greece, of the Silver Age of 
Rome, and of the Dark Ages following 
the fall of the Roman Empire. We 
think of the Age of Faith, and awk- 
wardly of the Renaissance; we advance 
to the Age of Reason and most latterly 
to the Victorian Age. 

The forces which have shaped the 
beliefs, or the lack of belief, in our time 
defy such a convenient generic group- 
ing. The more one reads in history, the 
more one discovers the vast continuum 
running through the progress or regress 
of civilization. If we are to look for a 
beginning of the loss of security which 


so typifies our own time, I think we can 
do no better than to consider the period 
immediately following the first World 
War. A few dramatic incidents may 
illuminate the change: the Scopes trial, 
for example, has made religious funda- 
mentalism untenable; but more far 
reaching consequences have been ef- 
fected by the diffusion of Freudian 
investigation. Society and _ accepted 
systems of values have undergone 
marked changes as this knowledge has 
been popularized. The striking changes 
in social attitudes are without a parallel 
in the history of the West. The rise of 
the masses, a most significant phenom- 
enon of our time, has democratized 
education for the first time; has shaken 
the foundations of European order; and 
has, paradoxically enough, assisted in 
the rise of spectacular demagogues like 
Adolf Hitler. Art, in its eternal search 
for innovation, has attempted the frac- 
ture of traditional molds or artistic 
forms. And culture, which in former 
times has worn a seamless garment, to- 
day wears a crazy patch-work quilt—a 
fabric which we in 1960 must wear be- 
cause this legacy is the only garment we 
have wherewith to clothe ourselves. At 
Hiroshima we demonstrated a marvel- 
ous capacity to destroy ourselves and 
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this fact must inevitably make us fear- 
fully clutch at our rags and pull them 
nore closely over our nakedness. 

I make no apology for the meta- 
phorical flourish. The thinking man 
ioday is, as never before, conscious of 
his own nakedness. 

Call him an Outsider, call him an 
Existentialist, call him a Beatnik, (the 
label is irrelevant)! He is suddenly, in 
this Age of Atoms, Insecurity, and 
\spirin, aware of his own _ isolation. 
Without the roots of a class society, he 
is tossed about like a piece of driftwood 
upon the seas of social discontent. In 
a time when psychological theories have 
gnawed at the foundations of religion 
and received morality, he walks precari- 
ously and uncertainly in the dwelling- 
house of faith. He sees the monuments 
of the past resting shakily upon a 
ground which ever threatens to erupt 
into a holocaust — destructiveness the 
imagination cannot comprehend. Alex- 
ander Pope, hearing the initial rumb- 
lings of a changing social and cultural 
order in the Eighteenth Century, pro- 
claimed in frightened accents: 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of 

light 

Indulge, dread Chaos, and eternal 

night! 

\s English teachers, it is our privilege 
and our terrible responsibility to con- 
sider ourselves as guardians of civiliza- 
tion. We ourselves must necessarily 
prepare to fend off darkness and chaos, 
to stand firmly upon the ground which 
the Empire of Dulness, the empire of 
mediocrity and social adjustment, is 
ever claiming. 

I am not sure that we are prepared. 

One of the most significant facts 
about education in past ages has been 
the ideal—as Henry Peacham put it in 
i627—‘‘of the compleat man.” General- 
izing, one can say that traditional aims 
of education have involved teaching 
man about himself and his past, about 
his relation to his fellow creatures, and 
about his relation to God. Pope wrote 
in the Essay on Man, “The proper study 
of mankind is man”—a scope which ulti- 
mately insists on relating all knowledge 
to the understanding of the human con- 
dition. 


At the writing of this I have turned 
casually to three university catalogues 
which happened to be in my office. 
Opening at random the Bulletin from 
New York University, I find a course 
entitled Ceramics Glaze in Theory and 
Practice; from the University of Illinois, 
a course under the intriguing title of 
Water and Sewage Treatment; from a 
neighbor institution, The Bride’s Course 
in Foods. 


This situation may be abundantly 
and embarrassingly paralleled through- 
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out the United States. Courses in Fly- 
casting and Water-skiing have prompted 
the German critic Keyserling to define 
American universities as institutions for 
the education of the feeble-bodied. As 
a nation we are far more concerned 
with the production of 26,000 engineers 
a year than we are with the education 
of 6000 or even 600 classicists. We need 
26,000 engineers; bu’ as never before, 
we also need 6000 classicists. We are 
specializing to such a degree that we 
have forgotten man, the most important 
problem of all, as we fritter away our 
vast energies in walking the treadmill 
investigating peripheral interests. 


No doubt one reason for the pheno- 
menon of specialization has been the 
habit we have acquired of compart- 
mentalizing knowledge. We have be- 
come so occupied with facts that we 
seldom stop to ask which facts are the 
important. When we should be en- 
couraging our students to synthesize 
and relate facts, we stuff their heads 
with dates and theories which, as far 
as experience is concerned, they surely 
must find vacuous. As teachers we may 
well have cause for despair at times. 
Our students come to our classes in high 
school shockingly prepared, their ignor- 
ance truly wonderful, and their minds 
stultified by educational programs de- 
signed for high grade morons and social 
misfits. As guardians of civilization we 
would uo well to concentrate on better- 
ing the quality of the material we are 
asking our students to take. This im- 
plies a concentration upon matter 
rather than manner; it implies a frank 
and realistic acknowledgment that some 
facts, and some ways of synthesizing 
facts, are more useful than others. 


It is depressing to realize that the 
students we must face five hours a week 
are interested in only one thing now: 
to accumulate enough knowledge to 
pass a course, enough courses to get a 
diploma. After high school, the same 
process begins anew in college. They 
wish to get a degree because it is the 
union card of the worker who tries to 
make a little more money. 


I do not belittle the practical utility 
of education; I do object passionately to 
making a better job the sole motivation 
of education. After all, ultimately a 
job also is a peripheral concern. Cer- 
tainly the task before us in college and 
in school is to make a better man; to 
implant a system of values; to teach, in 
Arnold’s great phrase, the best that has 
been thought and said in the past. To- 
day, this is a very radical approach; but 
I am convinced it is the most realistic 
approach. What good will it do a man 
to know all the theories of the psycho- 
logists and educationists if he, in his 
heart, does not have charity? What good 
are all the hours spent in “American 


Government” classrooms if a man does 
not respect the law? What, indeed, does 
it profit a man to gain the world and 
lose his own soul? 


If this is the problem then—the study 
of man and the apprehension of the 
best that has been thought and said in 
the past—I can think of no better direc- 
tion to the fulfillment of this goal than 
to follow the road mapped out through 
the centuries by literature, man’s imagi- 
native history. 

Literature, by its very nature, does 
not admit of a high degree of speciali- 
zation. It is impossible for a man who 
knows literature not to know something 
of philosophy, of the society and the 
beliefs of an age, of the pattern of 
history. Like Sir Francis Bacon, who 
claimed all knowledge for his province, 
literature plants her banner squarely in 
the domains of theology, ethics, art, 
history, and entertainment. Sometimes 
she advances cautiously into. the fields 
of the sciences, economics, psychology, 
and political theory. A play of Middle- 
ton’s, for example, can reveal intimate 
knowledge of the economic life of 
London’s lower middle class. Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson can transplant us 
directly into the heart of Eighteenth 
Century drawing room society. An es- 
say of Carlyle, or Mill, or Macaulay 
teaches us of the. difficulties of civili- 
zation’s adjusting itself to an industrial 
age. Tennessee Williams’ Streetcar 
guides us toward a more sympathetic 
understanding of the difficulties our 
own Southland meets as she struggles 
to change from a leisurely rural culture 
to a frenetic and mechanized society. 


But what of the literature that speaks 
not in accents of a time or country: of 
that literature that has freed itself from 
literary fashions and slowly risen above 
time to hover motionless through the 
ages, to testify that some truths abide 
when economic theories have decayed, 
and kingdoms have crumbled, and 
Montessori and Dewey are no longer re- 
membered? Here literature bequeaths 
to the reader knowledge of the human 
heart. Literature tells man that he is 
indeed capable of being a little lower 
than the angels. Man occupies, once 
more, a unique place in the universe: 
He sees himself in relation to God and 
his fellow man. He realizes that the 
essentials of the human condition do 
not change, as he finds his way to 
Canterbury with Chaucer’s pilgrims. He 
realizes that his only peace must lie, as 
Dante said, in the will of God. He 
learns from Shakespeare that however 
much the good may suffer, the values of 
charity and understanding are their own 
reward. And once more the wonder 
and mystery of creation dawn upon him 
as he experiences Wordsworth’s awe at 
a universe suffused with celestial light. 
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These are the gifts that touch the spirit 
imparting Arnold’s “sweetness and 
light”; for no one can experience these 
great authors and not be a wiser and 
nobler man, a creature whose person- 
ality will surely breathe forth compas- 
sion and understanding. 

If literature, then, imparts idealism 
and beauty, it also imparts a necessary 
sense of reality. Who that is a Christian 
can read St. Augustine and not realize 
how far he has fallen from that stand- 
ard of perfection which the Christian 
ideal places before us? We read Swift 
and we realize with deep shame that we 
sometimes act like odious vermin, that 
we are much of the time little better 
than the Simian Yahoos who are a 
mirthless parody of humanity. We see 
in the great Elizabethan dramas man 
caught in webs of his own devising: the 
libertine burning in the fires of his own 
lust; the hedonist realizing the vanity 
of physical pleasures; the overreacher 
destroyed by his own pride. We too will 
be better able to recognize the cham- 
pions of vice that each of us must face 
in our day-to-day lives for having 
wandered through Spenser’s enchanted 
kingdoms and having experienced the 
delusory pleasures of the Bower of 
Bliss, the agony in the cave of Despair, 
the burning glitter of Mammon’s Pal- 
ace. In our lives, a more homely moral 
is useful when we with Bunyan’s Chris- 
tian cross the Slough of Despond and 
overcome the Giant of Pride, Apollyon. 


These are the authors who can speak 
to Everyman. I shall say nothing of the 
deeply personal significance that the 
writings of Tohn Henry Newman have 
had for me; of the political and social 
ideas that have come to me from the 
calm sanity of Mr. T. S. Eliot; or of 
the quickened sense of beauty which 
followed Walter Pater’s advice: 


Not to discriminate every moment 
some passionate attitude about us, 
. . is, on this short day of frost and 
sun, to sleep before evening. Art 
can come to you offering only the 
best, bringing the highest quality 
to your moments as they pass, and 
simply for those moments’ sake. 


These values of literature are being 
questioned today in a highly diversi- 
fied world and in an Atomic Age where 
the “compleat man” must fight for his 
right to exist. The Empire of Dulness 
which Pope prophesied in the Eight- 
eenth Century is surely and certainly 
extending her boundaries. We live in 
a world where universities give degrees 
for Time-Motion Studies in Dishwash- 
ing, where volumes have been written 
on the gerundive in Beowulf, and where 
philosophers have long given up the 
search for truth. To man in such a 
world, literature—like Art—can come 
offering the best. More than any other 
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The Author 


Walter R. Coppedge, was born, 


| reared, and educated in Mississippi. 


After graduating from the University 
of Mississippi in 1952, he attended 
Princeton University for one year as a 
Woodrow Wilson fellow. From there 





he went to Oxford University for three 
years of study as a Rhodes Scholar. Since | 


his return to the United States, Mr. 
Coppedge has taught at Delta State 
College in Mississippi, and at Alabama 
College at Montevallo, Alabama (where 
he served as assistant professor of Eng- 


| lish literature from 1957 to 1960). On 
| July 1, 1960 he became headmaster of 


Lausanne School for Girls—and is the 
first male to head the school since its 
founding in 1926. 

Mr. Coppedge is married to the form- 
er Patricia Clithero of Mobile, Alabama. 


curriculum Literature carries the glori- | 


ous burden of the past on its shoulders. 


Literature evokes a past more meaning- | 


ful than the dates in history books, in- 
structs a sense of values more permanent 
than the changing theories of psycholo- 
gists, awakens a sense of responsibility 
more abiding than all the hours spent 
in the social sciences. Literature, then, 
in the Atomic Age is art and beauty in 
the realm of the eternal, cutting across 
and synthesizing the knowledge of other 
curricula. For an age such as ours, we 
may hope that the knowledge of man 
and his past gained through literature 
may save us from the barbarism of a 
future which threatens to splinter civili- 
zation: 
Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of 
light 
Indulge, dread Chaos, and eternal 
night. 















A new movie film rapid processing 
technique is proving invaluable for in- 
structors who teach basketball, football, 
tennis, and other classes where analysis 
of body motion is important. The new 
method allows movies to be taken during 
instruction; and, in a matter of minutes, 
the film can be projected on a screen for 
instructor and students to view and 
analyze for mistakes or correctness of 
form. Called Rapromatic Processing, 
the processing technique is a patented 
invention of Rapromatic Inc. of New 
York. 
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What You Should Know 


About Your Heart 


Did you know that your heart beats 
100,000 times a day, a million times 
every nine days, 38 million times a 
year? Every hour, your heart expends 
enough energy to carry a 150-pound 
man from the street to the roof of a 
three-story building. Every day, it pushes 
from five to 10 tons of blood (depend- 
ing on your size) through your blood 
vessels. If you reach your allotted three- 
score and ten, your heart in the course 
of those 70 years will have exerted 
enough force to lift the biggest battle- 
ship 14 feet out of the water! 

Yet—chiefly because of the medical 
victories over other ailments—diseases 
afflicting this sturdy organ have become 
almost our major health problem. In 
America today, 53 out of every 100 
deaths are caused by heart disease. It 
is, therefore, important for you to learn 
more about the workings of both the 
healthy and the sick heart. 


How does the heart work? 

Your body tissues are fed by the blood 
coursing through your blood vessels. 
Your heart is the pump that keeps the 
circulation going. After the blood has 
supplied food and oxygen to the body 
cells, it enters the right side of the 
heart. The heart pumps it to the lungs, 
where it picks up a fresh supply of 
oxygen. This “reconditioned” blood 
enters the left side of the heart, which 
pumps it out, through a whole maze 
of arteries, to all parts of the body. 


Does strenuous exercise harm the 
heart? 

The heart, contrary to popular super- 
Stition, is the toughest, strongest muscle 
in the body—so tough it’s been known 
to survive gunshot and stab wounds. 
According to Dr. H. M. Marvin, author 
of You and Your Heart, almost no 
physical activity can strain the healthy 
heart, much less damage it. When the 
heart is diseased extra effort can cause 
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collapse, but the effort usually only 
hastens an attack. 


What about the effects of 
smoking? 

Recent medical studies have shown 
that death rates from coronary heart 
disease in middle-aged men are from 
50 to 150% higher among heavy smok- 
ers than among non-smokers. These 
findings don’t prove that heavy smok- 
ing causes heart trouble, but they do 
show that excessive smoking may con- 
tribute to or accelerate its development. 
The effects of moderate smoking are 
less clear. 


How does cholesterol affect heart 
disease? 

Medical evidence indicates that ex- 
cess blood cholesterol is a contributing 
factor in heart disease. The fatty de- 
posits which accumulate inside artery 
walls in atherosclerosis (hardening of 
the arteries), are composed mainly of 
cholesterol. Eventually these deposits 
interfere with the supply of blood to 
heart, brain, or other vital organs. 
“Normal” people have a body mecha- 
nism which keeps the cholesterol level 
within reasonable bounds. The person 
who develops atherosclerosis seems to 


have suffered a breakdown of this 
mechanism. 
Where does blood cholesterol 
come from? 

Foods rich in “saturated” fats are 


one important source, but the body it- 
self manufactures cholesterol in the 
liver and at several other sites. It will 
continue to do so no matter how you 
alter your diet. When you are under 
stress the amount of cholesterol circu- 
lating in your blood tends to rise. 


Is there any safe way to keep the 
blood cholesterol level low? 
The makers of a drug developed to 










do just this say yes. According to them, 
MER/29 (a cholesterul-reducer which 
can be bought only on prescription) 
restrains the body’s excess cholesterol 
production. 


Is heart disease or a tendency to 
it inherited? 

Actuarial and medical studies show 
that people with a family history of 
heart disease develop heart trouble more 
frequently than the rest of the popula- 
tion. If your family has a history of 
cardiac disease, you'll be wise to keep 
your weight down, your blood pressure 
and cholesterol level as low as possible, 
and cut down on cigarettes, if you’re a 
heavy smoker. 


What do age and sex have to do 
with heart disease? 

People in the 45-64 age group are 
most susceptible, but heart disease can 
occur at any age. Some babies are born 
with malformations or malfunctioning 
of the heart. Coronary artery disease 
occurs more frequently and at an earlier 
age in men than in women. 


What is coronary heart disease? 

Coronary heart disease results from 
hardening or narrowing of the coronary 
arteries, which supply the heart with 
blood. It is one form of atherosclerosis, 
or hardening of the arteries. 

Medical experts say there is “no ques- 
tion that coronary artery disease is 
more prevalent in individuals with an 
elevated serum cholesterol.” High cho- 
lesterol means “high risk” for coronary 
heart disease. 


What is coronary thrombosis? 
When the cholesterol-containing de- 
posits on the walls of the coronary 
arteries grow thick enough to form a 
bottleneck, blood flow is compressed and 
tends to clot when passing through the 
narrowed opening. If a blood clot forms, 
impeding the flow of blood to the 
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heart, you feei the resulting decrease 
in blood supply as a sharp pain. This 
is a heart attack in its most common 
form. Its seriousness depends on the 
size and location of the heart area 
deprived of blood—and the length and 
extent of the deprivation. 


How often are heart attacks fatal? 

Few heart attack victims die instantly; 
about 15 out of every 100 die within a 
few weeks. But only a small minority 
of the 85 survivors are disabled. Most 
of them recover and, if they follow a 
sensible regime, may be able to carry 
on normal business and social activities 


within a year. 


How does the heart repair itself 
after an attack? 

After a heart attack, some of the 
muscle which has been deprived of 
blood becomes scar tissue. The _ re- 
mainder of the heart muscle continues 
to function as before. Substitute net- 
works of blood vessels may form to 
handle “routes” formerly served by the 
defective artery. It takes a month or 
more for this rebuilding process to be 
completed. 


What is angina pectoris? 

This is a term applied to attacks of 
pain or discomfort behind the breast- 
bone. These are induced by physical 
exertion or emotional upset. The pain 
is a signal that the heart muscle is not 
getting enough oxygen. 


What is a stroke? 

If the arteries which supply blood 
to the brain have been injured by 
atherosclerosis or high blood pressure, 
one of them may rupture or be blocked 
by a blood clot. The seriousness of the 
stroke depends on how much brain 
tissue was deprived of blood, and for 
how long. 


What is blood pressure? 

Blood pressure is the force with which 
the blood flows through the arteries. 
This force, or pressure, is supplied by 
the pumping action of the heart and 
is maintained by the muscular contrac- 
tion and relaxation of the arteries. The 
individual’s blood pressure changes from 
hour to hour, responding to his physical 
and emotional state. If tests consistently 
show a pressure above 150/90, they 
point to hypertension, or high blood 
pressure. 


What is the danger of being 
overweight? 
It is known that the overweight per- 
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son is more susceptible to high blood 
pressure and heart disease. More than 
36 million Americans carry an excess 
burden of too much fat. 


What can doctors do for 
hypertension? 


A number of new drugs, and the 
cutting of certain nerves which regu- 
late blood pressure, can lower pressure 
in some cases. Low salt and low fat 
diets may also be helpful. But the 
physician must tailor the treatment to 
the particular case. 


So remember this about heart disease 
and your own health: 

One of the next two people you talk 
with will probably die of heart disease. 

Heart attacks and strokes are the 
cause of over half the deaths in the 
United States and Canada. 

A complete medical “status report” 
on your heart and blood vessel system 
takes only about 60 minutes. For preser- 
vation of optimum health and peace of 
mind, see your family doctor once a 
year for a complete checkup. Surely 
you can spare this one hour out of the 
8760 hours in a year. 





Especially 
for Teachers! 


Interesting, Informative, 
Exciting Programs for School 
Students of All Ages! 
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A simple, effective Telephone 
Training Program for 
Elementary School Students 


ER 


Better Telephone Service 
through Proper Usage of 
Phone Facilities — primarily 
for Secondary School Students 


| FILMS, BOOKLETS, LECTURE 
| DEMONSTRATIONS, PLANT TOURS 
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For full details, call your 
local Southern Bell office. 





Other useful teaching 
aids and programs 
available at no cost. 


Southern Bell of 
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People - Events - Ideas 


NCTE Achievement Awards, 
1960-61 


Tennessee has nine winners and nine 
runners-up in the list of finalists just 
released by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The NCTE has 
recommended both the winners and the 
runners-up for college scholarships. Win- 
ners achieving the awards in the 1960-61 
competition are: Jan Kay Bredeson, 
White Station High School, Memphis; 
Mable Monteze Cribbs, Ripley High 
School; Judith Sandra Doss, Kingsbury 
High School, Memphis; Sarah Frances 
McFerrin, Central High School, Fayette- 
ville; William Lamar Newport, White 
Station High School, Memphis; Ann 
Wright Pickering, Central High School, 
Chattanooga; Edward Averill Robert- 
son, Franklin High School, Franklin; 
Margaret Ann Voss, Treadwell High 
School, Memphis; and Mary Lee Wash- 
burn, Summertown High School, Sum- 
mertown. Runners-Up for the awards 
are: Marsha Jane Cutshaw, ETSC Train- 
ing School; Clark Lafayette Hicks, Ches- 
ter County High School; Jacqueline 
Jean Jones, Tullahoma Senior High 
School; Bettie McClain McDavid, Leb- 
anon High School; Robert Douglass 
May, Chattanooga High School; Janice 
Sue Orton, Ketron High School, Kings- 
port; Mary Morrison Parmer, West End 
High School, Nashville; Judith Ann UI- 
lenberg; Catherine Blount Young, Lau- 
sanne School for Girls, Memphis. 


The NCTE has also announced that 
all English departments from which win- 
ners and runners-up come will be given 
certificates of recognition. The Awards 
Committee announces also that deadline 
for the 1961-62 nominations is March 31, 
1961, and that tests and final instructions 
will be mailed April 17, 1961 (completed 
tests and other supporting materials must 
be mailed to state chairman by May 15, 
1961). State chairman for Tennessee is 
Professor Charles Webb, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. All queries should 
be addresssed to him or to Robert S. 
Whitman, Director of Achievement 
Awards, NCTE, 508 S. 6th, Champaign, 
Illinois. No extension of deadlines is 
possible. 
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New P.T.A. Building 
To Be Dedicated at 
Golden Jubilee Convention 


When the Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers gathers in Nashville 
for its Golden Jubilee Convention on 
April 26, it will celebrate not only the 
50th anniversary of its founding, but also 
the formal dedication of its beautiful 
new headquarters on Acklen Avenue. 
Tennessee’s P.T.A. was organized in 
Nashville in 1911. There were about 50 
people in the 1911 organization; in 196] 
the P.T.A. is hoping to have 350,000 
memberships reported prior to the April 
celebration. 


Arline Cornette will deliver the dedi- 
catory address April 26. Theme of the 
Golden Jubilee will be “Golden Reflec- 
tions—Light for the Way”. Other speak- 
ers during the celebration will be Mrs. 
James C, Parker, National President of 
the P.T.A., Dr. Andrew D. Holt, and R. 
S. Young. 


The Headquarters Committee for the 
construction of the recently completed 
building included the following: Frank 
E. Bass, chairman, Mrs. J. E. Cornette 





Mrs. Parker 


(ex officio), Mrs. Ralph W. Frost, Mrs. 
Everett B. Roberts, Mrs. W. M. 
McCallum, Mrs. L. M. Graves, Mrs. J. C. 
Anderson, Jr., Mrs. C. H. Bolton, Mrs. 
J. W. Lauderdale, Baxter Hobgood, and 
Mrs. Edgar Green. 
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Kindergarten Leaflet Available 


Single copies of “Public Kindergar- 
tens”, one of a series of leaflets published 
by the NEA Instructional Service, may 
be obtained free from the Elementary 
Instructional Service, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The leaflets may be 
ordered in quantity at 10 cents per copy. 

The publication calls for “downward 
expansion of public education to meet 
the needs of five-year-olds.” It also de- 
fines a good kindergarten. Those who 


have been seeking information on kin- 
dergartens may find this leaflet valuable. 


*““News and Views’’ Notes 
Children’s Collection 


In the January issue of “News and 
Views” (monthly publication of the 
Davidson County Schools) , Superintend- 
ent J. E. Moss reported that the children 
of Stanford School filled 68 bags with 
3400 pounds of good, usable, clean 
clothes for Save the Children Federa- 
tion’s annual Bundle Days collection. 





e Teachabie 


e Challenging 


e Interesting 


... to writing 


Have you examined THE NEW 
| LEARN TO WRITE? There's 
a complete 64-page workbook 
for each grade level, | to 8. 
Request your copy with com- 
plete information. No charge, 
of course. 





Newly Adopted In Tennessee .. . 


THE NEW | LEARN TO WRITE 


the sensible solution .. . 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY 


| Learn to Write 
aS 
I Learn to Write 
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INCORPORATED 
Dept. H-1, 1053 East Fifty-fourth Street 


Indianapolis 20, Indiana 
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General Twining Elected 
Vice Chairman of 
Holt-Rinehart and Winston 


General Nathan F. Twining, recently 
retired Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, has been elected Vice Chairman of 
the board of Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., one of the country’s 
largest text book publishers. 


In announcing General Twining’s 
election Edgar T. Rigg, Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer of the firm, said: 
“I have long known of General 
Twining’s keen interest in education. 
On numerous occasions he has expressed 
concern that it keep pace with the 
mounting requirements of the present 
age. We are delighted that he is joining 
forces with us, and that after more than 
44 years of distinguished service in the 
armed forces, he will thus continue to 
contribute to the strength and welfare 
of our country.” 


Dr. Harold Taylor Will Be 
Host For the New 
“Meet the Professor” Series 


A new television series spotlighting to- 
day’s teachers will make its bow on the 
ABC-TV network Sunday, February 5 
(12:00 noon, EST). Host for the series 
will be Dr. Harold Taylor, former 
president of Sarah Lawrence College 
(and author of ‘““The American Idea” in 
Tue TENNESSEE TEACHER for October I, 
1960) . “Meet the Professor” is designed 
to present a realistic and exciting 
picture of the men and women who play 
a vital role in shaping the minds and 
lives of America’s new generation and 
in shaping the future of the nation 
itself. Each weekly program will feature 
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an outstanding teacher (chosen from 
more than 700 nominations submitted to 
the Association for Higher Education) . 


TIME’S “Man of the Year” 
to Star in Science Films 


for High School 


Edward M. Purcell of Harvard, Nobel 
award winner and one of Time 
Magazine’s “men of the year”, is now 
working on a program to help high 
school students learn modern physics. 
16mm-sound motion pictures have been 
made for use in high school physics 
classes. One of these films was chosen as 
the best high school science film at the 
American Film Festival held in 1960 
under the auspices of the Educational 
Film Library Association. 


“The Influential Americans” 


The “Influential Americans”, an hour- 
long General Electric television program 
which was an outgrowth of Arthur D. 
Morse’s book “Schools of Tomorrow— 
Today”, has now been made available to 
each State Education Association. The 
film cannot be used for TV or com- 
mercial showings, but community groups 
or professional groups may borrow it for 
special showing. If any of the schools 
wish to arrange for use of the film, please 
contact Dr. Don Sahli and set a date. 
The film is available to us only through 
September, 1961. 


CBS Radio Offers “Invitation 
to Learning” Weekly for 
First Half of 1961. 


George Crothers, producer of “Invita- 
tion to Learning”, CBS Radio, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., is 
offering a study guide and suggested 
reading lists for any of the scheduled 
series. (Write directly to him if you wish 
copies.) Check your local station for 
broadcast times. 


Backward Look 


In our December 1960 issue we failed 
to note that Warner School is part of 
the Nashville City Schools system (Non- 
Graded Primary Unit, page 23). In this 
same article Mr. L. J. Willis should have 
been identified as Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, Nashville City 
Schools. 
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NEWS FROM 


THE Educators W YD 


E: 


TEACHER AIDS 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—With classrooms 
overcrowded and teachers overworked, 
a chronic problem is how to give chil- 
dren the help they need. In New York 
City, a record 241 carefully screened 
volunteers are giving some of that 
help. Areas of aid include piano play- 
ing while teacher directs phys. ed., 
tutoring in English to foreign students, 
correcting F separ and supervising ex- 
tra-curricular activities. 


* * * * 


NURSERY SCHOOL SAFETY CLASSES 


EAST ORANGE, N. J—A newly 
formed East Orange Traffiic Safety 
Education Committee, composed of 50 
members recruited from business, in- 
dustry, the clergy and the school 
system, is conducting a 3-year course 
in traffic safety for nursery through 
first and second grades. Police and 
recreation dept. personnel will act as 
instructors on “streets” marked in 
chalk on playgrounds. Toy autos, bi- 
cycles and tricycles will form the 
“traffic”. 


* * 


TEACHERS’ EXODUS 


A serious, unexpected by-product of 
African independence has been the 
loss of teachers to government service. 
In Niger, for example, the prime min- 
ister and five cabinet members are 
former teachers. 


* * * * 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING GROWS 


Psychological testing programs 
throughout the country have grown 
to where almost 130 million tests were 
given during 1960. This is nearly three 
tests for every student in first grade 
through college. 


kt kek ke & 
TV VIEWER SERVICE SET UP 


* * 
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RADNOR, PA.—A national clearing 
house where television viewers can 
send letters of praise or criticism for 
pro and commercials is being 
established by TV GUIDE. Letters will 
be forwarded un-opened to men di- 
rectly responsible for the broadcasts. 
Letters addressed to performers, how- 
ever, will not be forwarded. 


+ * * * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 





Educators offers a set 
of four new, free 
School Safety posters. 
They illustrate four 
common situations in 
a way children under- 
stand. Mail the coupon 
(right) today. 
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LOOKING FOR THE BEAUTIFUL 

WEST VIRGINIA—Excerpts from 
an editorial in the West Virginia 
School Journal by Phares E. Reeder, 
WVEA Exec. Sec. says: “Science, math 
knowledge . . . all so vital. But unless 
these are coupled with goodness, they 
can lead to destruction. Goodness is 
derived from things beautiful. Every 
subject that is taught contains within 
it the substance of things beautiful. 
This means that every teacher has the 
opportunity, if not the obligation, to 
develop in others a strong sense for 
and appreciation of the beautiful. A 
looking for the beautiful possibly is 
the greatest need in the world today.” 

x~ &« * * 


WHICH AGE FOR FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES? 


PYCCIAH 
RUSSIAN 
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Reports of Russian experiments are 
highly favorable for the introduction 
of foreign language study in the first 
grade, and even kindergarten. The 
current Soviet curriculum is swinging 
towards speaking, reading and com- 
prehension, rather grammar and 
written translation. 

* * * * 


THANKS TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


More than 3,100 now are members 
of 51 Educators Groups... and have 
received more than ,000 in bene- 
fits. Monthly income, hospital-surgical, 
major medical (to $10,000!) plans are 
available— and at minimum cost. 
why 215,000 other teachers have joined 
Educators since 1910. Mail the coupon 
for free information without obligation. 





Gentry Hale, 
State Mor. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
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Educational Service Dept. 
0 Send. .. .sets free 
Safety Posters 
FC Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and wi 
any obligation on my part. 
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EUROPE 1961 


STUDY AND TRAVEL 





CLASSES IN LEADING EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES COMBINED WITH INSTRUCTION WHILE 
TRAVELING TO MEET AMERICAN REQUIREMENTS FOR ACADEMIC CREDIT. 


MODERN LANGUAGES SOCIAL SCIENCES CIVILIZATION & CULTURE 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS (SORBONNE) French Language, Literature, History, 


Art, combined with five country European Tour. 

June 9—August 3! (84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1296.00 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRID Spanish Language, History, Geography, Literature, Phi- 
fosophy, Music and tour of ENGLAND—SPAIN—FRANCE. 

June 14—August 31 (78 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1170.00 
UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG German Language, History and Civilization— 
plus 7 Country Tour of Europe. 

June 30—Sept. 4 (66 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1I 255.00 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE Art, Music, Culture, Italian Language, History and 


Literature plus 5 Country Tour of Europe. 

June 10—Sept. | (84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1499.00 
RUSSIAN STUDY TOUR Russian Language and Civilization, four weeks preliminary 
tudy in LONDON and Four Weeks in RUSSIA. 
study in LO"June 9—-August 31 (84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1689.00 

Trans-Atlantic Ls =p of yw - tem mag =p Be — 
s - ii : Z ; 
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OFF THE BEATEN TRACK PATHFINDER TOURS 
AROUND THE WORLD Aboard the luxurious, air conditioned 28,000 ton 'HIM- 
ALAYA" of the Pacific & Orient Line. Shore excursions in the world's most exciting cities— 


HONOLULU—TOKYO—HONG KONG—SINGAPORE—BOMBAY—NAPLES. With four days in 
LONDON and return to New York by jet flight. All meals, transportation, sightseeing and 


hotels. 

ALL FOR ONLY $1099.00. July 11—Sept. 4 
BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN Aboard the ''ARKADIA" of the Greek Line to 
ENGLAND—FRANCE—through SCANDINAVIA to RUSSIA—RUMANIA—BULGARIA—YUGO- 
SLAVIAmMHUNGARY—CZECHOSLOVAKIA—POLAND and sail home from GERMANY. June 
9—Aug. 10. All Hotels, transportation, all meals in Russia, two meals in Europe, all sightseeing 


and transfers. 
TOTAL PRICE—$1472.00 
EUROPE AT LEISURE LONDON—Stay in a Castle on the Rhine—relax in 
Lucerne and charming Kitzbuehel—sunbathe in lesolo on the Italian Lido—Rome & Paris. 
Trans-Atlantic aboard the ""ARKADIA", all hotels, two meals per day in Europe, all meals 
on board ship, all transportation, sightseeing and transfers. July 2I—Sept. 13. 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1 199.00 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
1026 17th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 











Two-Week 


HAWAIIAN TOUR 


Teachers and their families 


Price from Nashville 
$499. 
by chartered plane via Los Angeles and 
return via San Francisco 


Tour leaves Nashville 
JUNE 24 


Excellent opportunity for Tennessee 
teachers to see the Fiftieth State at bar- 
gain prices made possible by chartering 
a Lockheed Super Constellation. 
Enjoy the company of a congenial group 
led by an educator with travel experi- 
ence. Travel in comfort; stay in fine 
hotels; enjoy the edacational as well as 
pleasurable value of seeing these beauti- 
ful islands. 
Treat yourself and your family to a 
Hawaiian holiday! 

Miss Virginia Neely, teacher—Tour 

nductor 
Zahalka’s Charter Service—Agent 





Miss Virginia Neely 
153 Windsor Drive 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


Please rush me additional details of 
Hawaiian tour. 





Address 
































Just Listed for Adoption in Tennessee ! 


CHARLES E. MERRILL’S 


SPELLING FOR WORD MASTERY 


Textbooks For Grades 2-8 





Assure Maximum Spelling Success At All Levels With SPELLING FOR WORD MASTERY 


The new SPELLING FOR WORD MASTERY 
Series, successor to the famous WORD MAS- 
TERY -‘SPELLERS used by over one-half of 
Tennessee elementary pupils, relates spelling to 
the entire language arts program. All the latest 
research findings on effective spelling instruction 
have been combined to assure spelling success 
at all levels—(1) Word Analysis, (2) Phonics 
Instruction, (3) Handwriting Aids, (4) Diction- 
ary Training, (5) Diagnostic Pretesting, (6) 
Activities for Independent Writing, PLUS a 
Systematic Teaching Program. New Teacher’s 
Manuals for each grade give specific suggestions 
for teaching every lesson most effectively. 





1300 Alum Creek Drive « 
Tennessee Representative: BROWDER R. MEANS 





4309 Signal Hill Drive e 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, Inc. 
Columbus 16, Ohio 





Nashville, Tennessee 
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Lebanon and Wilson County 
Students Help Get Out 
Record Vote 


According to NEA News more people 
than ever voted in Lebanon and Wilson 
County in the last presidential election, 
and the local school board issue passed 
by more than 15 to 1. 

According to Mary Burton, Principal 
of Lebanon Junior High, the students 
helped make this possible in their area. 
Student activities in the election were an 
outgrowth of national and state gov- 
ernment studies in the social studies 
classes and from a visit to the school by 
Lucille Ellison, member of the NEA 
Citizenship Committee. (In a later issue 
of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER, we are hop- 
ing to have a detailed report on this 
Citizenship activity in the Lebanon 
schools) . 


Local “‘Action in Education” 
Programs—Important News 


The Second Annual Competition in 
the “Action in Education” programs 
closes June 1, 1961. Projects completed 
between May 15, 1960 and June 1, 1961, 
may be nominated; but all entries must 
be postmarked by June 1. Fifty 
communities were honored last year (ac- 
cording to a report just received in 
Education Scope) . Community or school 
actions on a issue, teacher 
recruitment, merit pay and teaching in- 
novations, and state legislative campaign 
by citizens were covered by winning 
nominations last year. 

Better Homes & Gardens, in coopera- 
tion with The NEA and the NSBA, 
sponsors the awards program. The Feb- 
ruary issue of the magazine carries the 
complete rules for the competition 
(along with case histories of some of last 
year’s winners). If you have had some 
outstanding local action program this 
past year (or are in the midst of one), 
read the magazine. You may want to 
enter your program—and you might be 


bond 


a winner! 


NEA President on “Monitor’’ 


Clarice Kline, president of NEA, ap- 
peared on the January 27-29 show of 
““Monitor’’—NBC’s radio show carried by 
the network from 10:00 P.M. EST 
Friday to midnight Sunday each week. 
President Kline’s interview concerned 
the new NEA pamphlet, “A Briefing for 
Parents: Your Child’s Intelligence”. 
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How your pupils can learn from 
EXCHANGE PROJECTS 


Here’s potent teaching aid based on article 











by Lucille S. Bangs in Maine Teacher. 


Exchange projects provide many 
varied and valuable learning ex- 
periences. They should be out- 
growth and extension of daily 
classroom activities and learning 
experiences. 
Our first project was primarily to 
a interest in social studies. 
n one reading group, pupils read 
about pioneers combing the fin- 
ished woolen cloth with dried 
teasel blossom. It is difficult for 
city youngsters, who can not run 
barefoot across a hillside and feel 
the sharp prick of a thistle, to 
visualize a teasel plant. 
So, we wrote to the same grade 
as ours in a school in another 


state offering a Maine product for 
some teasel. 
Though this simple project origi- 
nated in a reading group, it in- 
volved handwriting, spelling, 
language, social studies, science. 
Large projects will include all 
subjects in the curriculum. (Be 
sure each child participates.) 
Varied environments and indus- 
tries provide an excellent back- 
ground for material and informa- 
tion. Exchange projects may be 
carried on in our school system, 
state or go far afield. 
When studying about adobe 
houses, pupils might write their 
grade in an Arizona school to “tell 
us about them.” First hand knowl- 
edge in this manner is an exciting 
impetus to learning. 








Healthful, delicious, satisfying 











The bit of sweet 
in wonderful-tasting 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
satisfies yet is never rich or filling. 
And the natural chewing helps 

keep teeth clean, nice. 
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Memphis Credit Union 
Reports 


The Teachers’ Credit Union of Mem- 
phis published its year-end report show- 
ing a membership of 1238. During the 
year the union made 673 loans for a 
loan total of $221,097.99. Total loans 





made by the union since its organization 
amount to $475,564.23. Income for the 
year was $19,367.32, expenses were $8,- 
442.48, for a profit of $10,924.84. (The 
union noted that it hoped to be able 
to pay a 414% dividend on a‘! out- 
standing shares at the close of business 
on December 31, 1960.) 









Graduate of Smith County 
High School Star 
Farmer of the South 


Sam B. McDonald, a 1957 graduate in 
vocational agriculture from Smith Coun- 
ty High, received a $500 award and was 
named Star Farmer of the South at the 
33rd annual FFA Convention in Kansas 
City. B. Clark Meadows, superintendent 
of Smith County Schools, was McDon- 
ald’s first instructor in vocational agri- 
culture. Nate Bastain, Jr. is his present 
advisor. 


The November-December, 1960, issue 
of The Tennessee Future Farmer carried 
a cover of Sam McDonald mounted on 
one of his famous Tennessee walking 
horses. There was also a feature story in 
the same issue. 


Other Tennessee vocational agricul- 
ture teachers whose FFA chapters won 
national awards were: Sam E. Reed, 
Dyersburg High School, and K. K. 
Mitchell, Dickson—teachers whose chap- 
ters won the “Gold Emblem”, highest 
rating given; O. J. Mattil and Charles 
W. Arnold, Bradley High School, Cleve- 








Announcing 





LAIDLAW 


Thatcher and Madison 





A Completely New English Program 
Adopted for Use in Tennessee 


USING GOOD ENGLISH, Grades 3-8 


Shane e York e Ferris e Keener e Peterson 


A COMPLETE PROGRAM: 


Pupils’ Texts 


Full-size, Full-color Facsimile 
Teachers’ Editions 


Correlated Exercise Books with 
Corresponding Teachers’ Editions 


Independent Test Booklets 


Outstanding Features: 


e More practice to fix skills 

e Personalized lessons and activities 

e Abundant reviews and tests 

e Specific provisions for individual differences 


e Lessons on a topic grouped together 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 


Polk E. Moore ¢ Carlos Lannom 





BROTHERS 


River Forest, Illinois 














land; and Harold Lineberry at McEwen 
High School. The Cleveland and Mc- 
Ewen chapters won the “Silver Emblem”, 
second highest award. 


Speedry Chemical Products 
Develops “‘No-Odor Marker” 


The makers of the Magic Marker 
feltnib marking applicator have just an- 
nounced a new No-Odor Marker. Ac- 
cording to Speedry, this is the first 
invention in the popular felt-tip mark- 
ing device field that is guaranteed to be 
completely free of any annoying or 
contaminating odor. 





en 


The marker is said to dry 
instantly on porous surfaces and is also 
smudge-proof, water-proof, and indelible 
on any surface. The new marker comes 
in eight colors and is designed with the 
patented no-loose-ink Magic Marker for- 
mula. The felt-nib permits writing or 
drawing with broad or fine strokes. The 
manufacturers say that it is especially 
desirable for use by children. 

Any teacher who may be interested in 
trying these markers in her classes can 
get additional information from Nash- 
ville Products Company. Direct your in- 
quiries to Mr. George Eckstein. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 
wut OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


2" capitals, 180 letters & numbers $1.25 per set; 
13%'' manuscript, 240 letters per set. 4'' Capitals, 
150 letters, $2 per set. Red, black, white, 
green, yellow & blue. Please order a separate 
set for each color & size needed. Order by mail 
or write for free samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 450 

1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
with professors from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3-Aug. 11, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language & lit- 
erature courses. Tuition, board & room, $245. 
Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 
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The Quality Spelling Program 














Spelling 
and 
[sing 
Words 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
3272 Peachtree Road, N.E., Atlanta 5 
Representative: Jack W. Draper, Nashville 


Free 
catalog 
of high school 
science-teaching aids 

















Ht is a comprehensive source for 
tested science materials, geared 
specifically to teachers’ classroom and 
laboratory needs. 48-page illustrated 
catalog describes nearly 1000 items of 
educator-approved equipment and t 
books ranging from astronomy to zo- 
ology—with emphasis on enrichment } 
materials suitable for individual and 
group projects by students. For free 
copy, write to: Dept. M-258 





ie bade 





SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 5 
. A Division of The Library of Science Eg 
i 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1961 
University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico July 2—August 5 


$240 includes tuition, board and room and 
activities. 

VALENCIA, Spain June 30—August 22 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 ge | tuition, board and room 


and activities ROUND TRIP BY PLANE 
NEW YORK- MADRID- VALENCIA. 


renner OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
UROPE. July and August 

A first m four visiting 10 countries of Europe 

and Morocco (Airica). University credits op- 

tional. Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 

Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of 

San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California. 





EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit whe don't wont to be herded 


around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box $ — Pasadena, California 














RAISE MONEY ..... 


For 


School Projects. Easy. Dignified. No Invest- 


ment—No_ ~=—iRisk. For 
Information Write 


STM-1-Mason Candies, Box 549 Mineola, L.I., 


"No-Obligation" 


N.Y. 








A Business Ideally Suited for Teachers . 
Operate an 
R. W. Hamann Sailing Center/School 


We'll show you how to finance and successfully 
operate a dealership in your area for a complete E ~4 
of low-priced, quality sail boats. = is perfect for 
teachers because of its seasonal na‘ the for 
a minimum of capital, and the fact “that you will be 
pares a sailing center/school. Write for full 


ils 
R. W. Hamann & Sons, Reute 52, Carmel, New York 








SLIDES and FILMSTRIPS 


from your pictures or artwork; slides from 
your favorite negatives and sna 
B. & W., or color. Highest quality 
anteed from clear and sharp originals. 


for prices to 
G AIDS precinct 


1807% 21st Ave. $. Nashville 12, Tennessee 
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Ben Adam 


By CoLspert CusHinc* 
Assistant Executive Secretary, Colorado Education Association 


Superintendent Ben Adam (may his tribe increase!) 


Awoke one night from a deep troubled sleep, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

A teacher writing on the membership roll. 
Authority had made Adam bold, 

And to the teacher in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?” The vision raised its head 
And with a look of sweet obsession 


“And is mine one?” said Ben. “Nay not so,” 
Replied the teacher. Ben spoke more low 

But cheerily still; and said, “I beg thee, then, 
Write me as one that serves his fellow men.” 
The teacher wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great flood of light 


And proudly showed the names who served with zest 


And lo! Ben Adam’s name led all the rest. 


—From ‘Cruisin’ with Cush”; reprinted by special permission of Colorado School Journal *With apologies to Abou Ben Adhem, by Leigh Hunt 


Answered, “The names of those who serve their profession.’ 


, 








RAISE FUNDS FOR YOUR GROUP | 
THE EASY SUNSHINE WAY! 





|= Sa 
1] | | 
Baz | 
} 

SEND FOR SAMPLES 

Send today for your FREE SAMPLE of the 1961 
Nationally Famous Everyday Assortment. Sells for | 


$1.00. Up to 50¢ plus a bonus on every box your 
group sells. 


FREE STATIONERY PORTFOLIO 
We will also send a FREE STATIONERY PORTFOLIO. } 
New and distinctive personalized stationery that | 
everyone wants, you make up to $1.00 on every sale. | 


START EARNING MONEY NOW 
No boxes on approval will be sent. Write today | 
for your FREE SAMPLE. WITHIN A FEW WEEKS 
YOU WILL HAVE EARNED ALL THE MONEY YOUR 
GROUP NEEDS. 


MR. W. S. ROBBINS 

f SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
13 WARWICK STREET 

§ SPRINGFIELD 1, MASS. 


| 
I 
4 
Western Office, EL MONTE, CALIF. i 
(West of the Rockies—Mail to California a ig 

i] 


§ RUSH my Free Portfolio on PERSONALIZED STATION. 
ERY, plus Free Card Samples. 
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(1 Check here for Organization Fund Raising Plan. 
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Dinkler-Andrew Jackson 









thx hat 


LenS AEN CS ala CN a 
For Dinner or an Evening in Town, 


COME TO 
the Dinkler— Andrew Jackson! 


THE 





Here’s a captivating mood setting that brings all 
the exotic charm of the far-away South Pacific to 
Nashville. Island-inspired Polynesian beverages. 
A wealth of good things to eat, including our 
justifiably delicious char-broiled specialties. 
Unique entertainment nightly. 
FREE PARKING 


ALPINE 5-2121 
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the teacher who watches for them. Some and the itineraries of Tours of Europe 
of the advertisers offer material for for 1961. University of San Francisco 
which you must write directly to the Extension. (Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 
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The Teacher’s Bookshelf 


By ANNIE Jo CARTER 


Director of Library Service Nashville City Schools 


For Younger Readers 


Becky’s Birthday, written and _ illus- 
trated by Tasha Tudor. Viking, 1960. 
$3.00. Grades 3-6. Becky’s Mother and 
Father planned the most wonderful 
things for her birthday. From the time 
she saw the sun shine in her window 
early on the morning of her tenth birth- 
day, she knew it was going to be an 
exciting one. The lovely illustrations 
add much to this delightful story for 
young readers. 


Courageous Comrades, by Fredrika 
Shumway Smith. Illustrated by Leonard 
Vosburgh. Rand McNally, 1960. $2.75. 
Grades 4-6. Frontier and pioneer life 
comes alive in this story of the early 
settlers who carved new towns out of 
the wilderness. The Matt Loomis family 
have many hardships and adventures in 
settling the land that is now Milwaukee. 
The loyalty of Gray Eagle, son of an 
Indian chief, saves young Matt Loomis 
from being killed. Boys who like excit- 
ing adventure stories with a historical 
background should find this most inter- 
esting. 


Dugan and The Hobo, by Jocelyn 
Arundel. Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. 
McGraw-Hill, 1960. $2.95. Grades 4-6. 
Dugan, a lonely colt of the Uppentree 
racing stables, had no one to care for 
him or to understand him. This is a 
heart-warming story of a twelve year 
old boy, an unusual hobo, and a racing 
horse. The story of friendship, climaxed 
by an exciting horse race, will appeal 
to every boy and girl who likes horse 
stories. 


The First Book of New World Ex- 
plorers, by Louise Dickinson Rich. 
Pictures by Cary. Franklin Watts, 1960. 
$1.95. Grades 4-6. Teachers and inter- 
mediate students will find this book 
helpful in their first study of American 
history. Such well-known explorers as 
Balboa, de Soto, Magellan, Columbus, 
and others are found in the latest addi- 
tion to the “First book series.” The 
bibliography suggests other books 
which will be of interest to the reader. 
The index enables the student to locate 
specific information easily. 


Johnny Appleseed, by Gertrude Nor- 
man. Illustrated by James Caraway. 


$2 


Putnam, 1960. $2.00. Grades 2-4. This 
is a biography for beginning readers. 
It gives the story of John Chapman, 
better known as Johnny Appleseed, as 
he went west from his home in Massa- 
chusetts into the Ohio territory. The 
graded vocabulary, large print, and 
general format of the See and Hear 
books make it possible for children in 
the second grade to read and enjoy 
these easy biographies. 


Something for You, Something for 
Me, by Mabel Watts. Pictures by Abner 
Graboff. Abelard Schuman, 1960. $2.75. 
Grades 2-4. Alfred, like most little boys, 
liked to swap things. He also liked the 
animal book his Uncle Harry had given 
him for Christmas, but when he saw 
Johnny’s spinning top he made a swap. 
That was only the beginning. He swap- 
ped for a kite, a dog, a whistle, a tad- 
pole, and many other things. At last 
he found someone with a book—the 
very same book he first swapped for a 
top. When he finally got his book back 
he knew that it wasn’t half as easy to 
get something back as it was to swap it 
in the first place, and he also learned 
a good book is always worth keeping. 


Stories from Japan: folklore of the 
world, by Edward W. Dolch and Mar- 
guerite P. Dolch. Illustrated by Lucy 
and John Hawkinson. Garrard press, 
1960. $2.75. Grades 3-5. This is one of 
the first in a new series of books by 
two well-known authors. It contains a 
selected group of myths and folktales 
that will help boys and girls understand 
the people of Japan and give them an 
appreciation of Japanese customs and 
culture. The foreword states that “em- 
phasis is placed on good storytelling 
and literary quality, as well as on sim- 
plicity of vocabulary.” Other books in 
the Folklore of the World series to date 
are: Stories from Mexico, and Stories 
from Hawaii. 


The Wishing Pool, by Munro Leaf. 
Lippincott, 1960. $2.75. Grades 2-4. This 
humorous little story centers around a 
special kind of swimming pool that 
makes wishes come true. The children 
make three wishes. One wanted to be 
a knight in armor, one wanted to be 
a cowboy, and one wanted to be a jet 


pilot. The adventures which follow 
these three wishes are told in Munro 
Leaf’s unusual style of writing. 


For Older Readers 


Airline Stewardess: a picture story, 
by Jack Engeman. Lothrop, 1960. $3.50. 
Grades 7-12. This is a pictorial account 
of an airline stewardess from the time 
she applies for the job until she receives 
her first assignment as a trained stew- 
ardess. The text gives needed informa- 
tion on requirements for admission, 
courses and studies, compensation, etc. 
Vocational information such as is pro- 
vided here will be helpful to counselors 
as well as librarians. 


Canada, as seen by the camera of 
Yousuf Karsh, and described in words 
by John Fisher. Rand McNally, 1960. 
$7.50. Grades 10-12. Libraries needing 
additional material on our neighbor to 
the north will welcome this recent book. 
Factual information is given about each 
province and illustrated with excellent 
photographs. Although some of the 
photography is in color, most of it is 
in black and white, but all is outstand- 


ing. 


Kon-Tiki, by Thor Heyerdahl. A 
special color edition for young people. 
Rand McNally, 1960. $4.95. Grades 7- 
12. This new edition of Kon-Tiki has 
been especially prepared for younger 
readers. There has been little change 
in essential material or style of writing 
of the original book, but many charts, 
diagrams, and photographs have been 
added. The crossing of the Pacific Ocean 
on a raft of balsa logs has truthfully 
made the Kon-Tiki Expedition one of 
the great adventures of our time. 


Myths and Enchantment Tales, 
adapted from the original text by Mar- 
garet Evans Price. Illustrated by Evelyn 
Urbanowich. Rand McNally, 1960. 
$2.95. Grades 7-12. The immortal myths 
of Greece and Rome have been col- 
lected and beautifully illustrated in 
this book. Twenty-five of the best-loved 
tales of gods and goddesses, nymphs, and 
heroes have been included. The two- 
color illustrations add a modern touch 
to the text. 


Painted Rock to Printed Page, by 
Frances Rogers. Drawings by the author. 
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Lippincott, 1960. $3.50. Grades 10-12. 
The story of communication through 
the printed word is traced from pre- 
historic days to present printing presses. 

Picture writing, hicsagiogaas alphabets, W n alt - Mad ke > 
and words have been preserved on clay ~ be et 

tablets, stone, parchment, and paper. e) | le dit be at ; 
The final chapter “Printing in Our 
Day” includes a section on what takes 
place when a manuscript reaches the 
printer. Students interested in journal- 
ism will enjoy this book. 


th-Action Series 


Sports Illustrated Book of Football, 
by the editors of Sports Illustrated. 
Lippincott, 1960. $2.75. Grades 7-12. 
This book contains helpful information 
for the football spectator as well as 
the coach and player. Diagrams show- 
ing details of certain plays, illustrations, 
and style of writing make this an in- 
structional book that can be used with 
both younger and older players. 


Wonder Workers of the Insect 
World, by Hiram J. Herbert. Illus- 
trated by Robert Gartland. Dutton, 
1960. $3.00. Grades 10-12. The author 
has chosen fourteen different insects 
representatives of its species and has 


Be marisate 


Press 
given a detailed account of the life- Ne ett Ave 
cycle of each. The explanation of how 
and why insects behave as they do will 
be helpful to the science teacher and 
student. 





Your Representative: JOHN WILLIAMs 


Jeachable-Intercsting-Lwely 
ENGLISH SKILLS for Grades 9-12 
hy Hook, Guld, Stevens 


functional composition and in oral ex- 











This complete high-school pro- 





gram meets the basic needs in the 
teaching of English. Specifically— 

It promotes a sequential and 
cumulative program in English; 

It develops all types of communi- 
cation and the fundamental princi- 
ples of grammar; 

It provides training in writing 


pression; 

it eases the teaching load through 
a complete testing program in the 
texts, many brief assignments, and 
numbered principles and statements 
for easy reference in correcting 


written work. 
Books, Workbooks, Tests available. 


Ginn and (Company 
165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Represented by JOHN T. BURRUS, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tennossee 
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Best idea 
ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 


MAKE MONEY LIKE THIS—quickly, easily! 
“Candy sells itself” . . . “sold out with- 
in three days” . . . “planning a repeat 
sale for next year”. These are typical 
of comments reaching us every day 
from all over the U.S. A. 


Similar successes are being scored 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps 
bear picture of your band, team, class. 
Idea works like magic. Boxes sell read- 
ily at $1 from special “Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad- 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for all details. 


Si lackeys 


Fund Raising Div. 
EASTMAN, GEORGIA 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Eastman, Ga. TT-2/61 

At no obligation send full details your 
“Sweet Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan. We wish 
to raise: 


Relax, refresh 
refuel at 
Stuckey’s Pecan 
Shoppes. On 
main highways 
*most everywhere. 


$. 





Name. 








City. 





School. 





! 
! 
l 
| 
! 
! 
1 Address 
! 
! 
I 
! 
! 


Approx. no. students who will sell 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


By Marvin C. Pratt, 
Director of Audio-Visual Education, Nashville City Schools 


Duplicating equipment to most teach- 
ers is useful only for running off copies 
of examinations and programs for spe- 
cial occasions. Such machines, however, 
have many uses directly connected with 
instruction. They serve as a medium 
for many kinds of audio-visual mate- 
rials—charts, maps, illustrations, graphs, 
etc. Duplicating processes, therefore, 
are highly important to any good in- 
structional program. 


Many types of duplicating equipment 
are on the market—with a wide range 
in price and performance. Each type 
has special advantages; each also has 
certain limitations. 


One with possibilities limited only by 
the user’s imagination is an electronic 
stencil cutter designed to cut stencils 
for the mimeograph machine or mats 
for the offset press. 


A stencil cut by this process may he 
used on any good mimeograph machine 
but best results are obtained from a 
mimeograph machine using the silk 
screen process. The cost of the mimeo- 
graph stencils or the masters for the 
offset press is approximately twenty-five 
cents each. 


This type of equipment will make 
duplication jobs possible that hereto- 
fore have been only possible by a 
photographic process for the offset press 
and impossible for the mimeograph. 


Additional information about this 
equipment may be obtained by writing 


Rex-Rotary Distribution Corporation, 
387 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York, or by visiting the Audio-Visual 
Department of the Nashville City 
Schools. 


Here, in five easy steps, is the way 
we use the electronic stencil cutter 
in the Nashville City Schools: 


Step One: Linda Turner and Betty 
Crecelius (secretaries in the Audio- 
Visual Department) first prepare the 





paste-up. Pictures or illustrations are 
cut from a catalog or other printed 
matter. They are then carefully po- 
sitioned on 8-14 x 11 mimeograph 
paper and are held in place with 
rubber cement. Lettering may be 
done directly on the sheet of paper; 
but doing it on another sheet and 
then cutting it in strips has the ad- 
vantage of making spacing easier. 
Large lettering is produced with a 
Leroy pen; a typewriter is used for 
the small letters. 
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Step Three: The paste-up is put in 
position on the right-hand roller (or 
drum) of the machine. In this pic- 
ture you can see it in position. The 
electronic device then transmits the 
exact image of the paste-up to a 
special plastic stencil on the left 
roller. This takes from five to twenty 


Step Four: Linda carefully inspects 
the stencil after it is removed from 
the stencil cutter. (Note: the same 
process is used in making a master 
for the offset press.) 
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Step Two: When the paste-up is 
completed it is carefully inspected 
to see that everything is in order. 





minutes depending upon the width 
of the paste-up on the roller. (Note 
that fine lines are being cut on the 





left stencil to form the exact image | 
of the paste-up. The electronic eye | 
scans the paste-up from left to right | 
from 125 to 750 lines per inch de- | 


pending upon the dial setting.) 


Step Five: Betty gives a final inspec- | 


tion to the copy as it comes from the | 
mimeograph machine. As with all | 


types of duplications, the copy is 
good only if the original paste-up 
is good. Several thousand copies can 
be made from the plastic type stencil 
because it is tougher than the ordi- 
nary stencil. 





SMBABAVMNVVBAsssssssssssssssesesay 


TEACHERS NEEDED 
FOR SUMMER JOBS 


ee In resorts, amusement parks, summer 
camps, ranches, hospitals, state and na- 
tional parks, restaurants, motels, business 
and industry, government, and other or- 
ganizations at locations throughout the 
United States, 


A list of over 1,000 organizations needing 
help this summer, name and address of 
employing official, positions available, and 
salaries offered is contained in the new 
1961 Summer Employment Directory. All 
of these employers want applications from 
teachers. The price of the directory is 
$3.00; there is no other cost to teachers, 
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To: National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1961 Summer Employ- 
ment Directory No. 19. I enclose $3.00. 


Zz 
Q 
3 
® 





Address 





Zone___ State 
(please print) 
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And Teachers love EuRAILPASS when it 
comes to seeing Europe. One single ticket, 
one single fare $110, gives you one whole 
month of first-class rail travel in 13 West- 
ern European countries. « Many extras in- 
cluded * Go where you want, when you 
want —back-track! You can do it only with 
EURAILPASS at no extra cost « Two-Month 
EuRAILPASS just $150; three-month limit 
only $180. BUY EURAILPASS FROM YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT. 







P.O. Box 191, Madi Ss Sta., 
EURAILPASS, New York 10,N 7 ap Pena . 


Please send tor Free illustrated brochure 









Name 


Address 





The photograph (see cut) of our Venn 
diagram, and the comments by a stu- 
dent who understands it, may be of 
interest to other Tennessee teachers. 
It graphically depicts one of the most 
important areas for emphasis in the 
changing mathematics curriculum. 
Larry Baumann, the student who wrote 
the cutline comments about the dia- 
gram, is a junior studying the School 
Mathematics Study Group Intermediate 
Mathematics in one of my classes at 
Oak Ridge High School. 


Areas for 
Emphasis in the 
Changing 
Mathematics 
Curriculum 


By Mary Laycock, 
Mathematics Teacher Oak Ridge 
High School 


interest in sets. 





The employment of a Venn diagram, a scheme used in set theory, is 
an easily comprehensible way of depicting the various number systems. 
Our bulletin board, shown in the photograph, was made at the beginning 
of a class study of the number systems. We started with the natural num- 
bers; and, as we progressed through the other systems, it was easy to look 
at the bulletin board and see how each system was related to the others. 
The Venn diagram, which is easily made, facilitates study and stimulates 











FOR YOUR LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM ... 


WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH SERIES*—Grades 1-6 


by Burrows and Stauffer. 
Unique series which integrates all the skills and arts of language 
into a single book for each grade level. 

*Part of the WINSTON COMMUNICATION PROGRAM of read- 
ing and the language arts 


WINSTON DICTIONARIES ... one for every grade level 
PIXIE DICTIONARY—Primary 
The WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS—Middle and 
Upper Grades 
The WINSTON SENIOR DICTIONARY—High School 


Foreign Language Titles Just Adopted In 


Tennessee .. . 


e LE FRANCAIS, Books | and 2—by Ernst and Levy 

e BASIC CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH—by Harris and Leveque 

° a CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH—by Harris and 
eveque 

NOUVEAU COURS PRATIQUE DE FRANCAIS POUR COM- 
MENCANTS—by de Sauze 

UN PEU DE TOUT—by Dureau and de Sauze 

BASIC CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH—by LaGrone 

INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH—by LaGrone 


Tennessee Representatives—tfery Hall 


HOLT, RINEHART sw WINSTON, wc 


383 Madison Avenue New York 17 











EUROPE 
1 MONTH — $77 5,00 


BELGIUM—HOLLAND— 
GERMANY—SWITZERLAND— 
LIECHTENSTEIN—AUSTRIA— 
ITALY—MONACO—FRANCE 
ENGLAND 
Special weekly departures in June 
and July 


Price includes—round trip from New York 
by Boeing 707 Jet on Sabena Belgian 
World Airlines, standard hotels, most meals, 
sightseeing, entrance fees, tips and profes- 
sional escorts throughout. Available to 
teachers, students, their families and friends. 


This is the outstanding tour value of the 
decade— 


For further information write to:— 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


(A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION) 


TWA Building - Room 714 
17th. & L Sts., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Ninety-Third Annual Convention 


Tennessee Edueation Association 


Memphis 


March 16, 17, 1961 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session 
Ellis Auditorium 


Thursday, 7:30 P.M. 


PrEswwiING: Roy Wallace, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 


Concert by Kingsbury High School Band 
Allen Goldsmith, Director 
Kloxon Maren: . 6c cig oot ss baci ee Fillmore 
Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen .......... Spiritual 


Three Sketches for Band .... Morrissey 
Zampa Overture ...... pga ces ..Herold 
“March” from Second Suite in F . ...Holst 


InvocaTIon: John W. Richardson, Jr., Memphis State 
University 

INTRODUCTION OF PLATFORM GUESTS 

GreeTincs: Jim Alexander, President, Tennessee School 
Boards Association 

ApprEss: ‘““Where It All Started,” Judge Harold Kessinger 


PLATFORM GUESTS 


The Administrative Council of the TEA; officers of East, 
Middle and West Tennessee Education Associations, the 
Classroom ‘Teachers Department, the Tennessee Public 
School Officers Association, and the Tennessee College 
Association. Chairmen of Sections, Past-Presidents, Jim 
Alexander, Charles Barham, and Staff of the TEA. 


Second General Session 
Ellis Auditorium 


Friday, 9:30 A.M. 


PresipING: Roy Wallace, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 


Concert by Memphis and Shelby County Teachers 
Chorus 
Conducted by Miss Lala Stephens, Supervisor 
of Music, Memphis City Schools 
America the Beautiful o>. 052 0.432 Ree Ward-Dash 
Thanks Be to God ... ..from Elijah by Mendelssohn 
Ce ee, Lindi daar one by George Bizet 
Ave Movie 2.03 eed) ae Bee eae Bach-Gounod 
Hallelujah Cherus . ..from Messiah by Handel 


INVOCATION: Rex Turman, Savannah 
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Greetincs: Mrs. J. E. Cornett, President, Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 
INTRODUCTION OF PLATFORM GUESTS 
ApprEss: Joe Morgan, Commissioner of Education 
AvprEss: “Do Your People Know?”, Dr. Lester Buford, 
Superintendent of Schools, Mt. Vernon, Illinois, and 
Past-President, National Education Association 


PLATFORM GUESTS 
The Administrative Council of the TEA, Division Heads of 
the State Department of Education, Mrs. J. E. Cornett, Jim 
Alexander, Charles Barham 


Third General Session 
Ellis Auditorium 


Friday, 8:00 P.M. 
Concerts: All-State Band, Orchestra, and Chorus 

Dr. Raymond F. Dvorak, Conductor, All-State Band; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Dr. R. Wayne Hugoboom, Conductor, All-State Chorus; 
University of South Florida, Tampa 

Mr. Noel Gilbert, Conductor, All-State Orchestra; Mem- 
phis State University, Memphis 


Overture for Wane 2) SE Ee ee Carter 
alee COG ssi apts uu Marinuzzi 
ALL-STATE BAND 
Hlosanna to the Son--of Dawid... 2: 535% eee Willan 

, ot direkt Mells 


They Crucified My Lord 
He, Watching Over Israel—Elijah ............ Mendelssohn 
ALL-STATE CHORUS 


Ruacasky: Math... 8.0560 25 aang ioe ae eee Berlioz 
Rosamunde Overture eS ei cna ee Schubert 
ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA 
Roots and Leaves Si Lo eSin a FROG ARE EA Williams 
My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean ................ Simeone 
The Sound of Music (Medley) ....... Rodgers-Hammerstein 
ALL-STATE CHORUS 
Olid Foths at MomMeé io... eee ee Arr. Busch 
Flower Drum Song TE eee Rodgers-Bennett 
ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA 
EE’ Arléstenme: Site... os os ERS Bizet 


In Memoriam (1861-1865) 
(524,409 men lost their lives in the Civil War. This is more 
than the total in World Wars I and II. 


Abe Linedin—Getipibeng . 22 Ae Gillis 
Taps 
The Stars and Stripes Forever March ................ Sousa 
ALL-STATE BAND 
Father of AN.) oon OPE ee Arr. Dvorak 
ALL-STATE BAND, ORCHESTRA, AND CHORUS 
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PROGRAMS OF SECTIONS 


Administrative 
Panorama Room, King Cotton Hotel 


Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Ernest W. Cotten, Lebanon 
ApprEss: ““The Federal Government and Public Education,” 
J. M. Smith, Regional Representative, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta 
BusINEss 


Agriculture 
Skyway, Peabody Hotel 


Friday, 1:00 P.M. 
PRESIDING: John Barnes, Jr., Lewisburg 
ApprEss: ““The Tennessee Vocational Agricultural Program,” 
H. C. Colvett, State Coordinator of Vocational Education, 
Nashville 
Report on National Vocational Agriculture Teachers Meet- 
ing by Robert Hearn, Paris, and John Barnes, Lewisburg 
BusINEss 


Art Education 


Colonial-Jefferson Room, King Cotton Hotel 
Friday, 1:00 P.M. 
PREsIDING: John W. Robertson, Knoxville 
1:00 Business Session 
2:00 Introduction of the Program: Frances Hoover, Knox- 
ville 
Address: Dr. John Benz, Head, Fine Arts Department, 
East Tennessee State College 
3:00 Open Discussion 
Elementary classroom teachers are cordially invited to partici- 
pate in this meeting. 


Association For Childhood Education 
Balinese Room, Claridge Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 

PrEsIDING: Claire Cayce, Memphis 
INvocaTion: Mr. Arthur Rauscher, Director of Instruction, 
Shelby County Schools 
GREETINGs: Claire Cayce, President 
INTRODUCTION OF SPECIAL GUESTS 
INTRODUCTION OF SECTIONAL OFFICERS 
Rott Catt: Sarah Boisen, Secretary-Treasurer 
SpEcIAL Music: Whitehaven Elementary School 

Director: Miss Dorothea Bond 
INTRODUCTION OF SPEAKER: Melville Jameson Elementary 
Supervisor, Memphis City Schools 
ApprEss: Dr. L. O. Haaby, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville 
BUSINESS 


Association For Student Teaching 
PTA Committee Room, Ellis Auditorium 


Friday, 9:00 A.M. 
Presipinc: T. J. Farr, Cookeville 
ApprEss: ‘‘New Directions for the Improvement of Student 
Teaching,” Dr. William F. Beyer, Jr., Director of 
Student Teaching, Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
BUusINEsSS 
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Attendance Teachers 
Aztec A, Claridge Hotel 
Thursday, 5:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: J. T. Newsom, Brownsville 
Group SINGING 
INVOCATION 
INTRODUCTION OF GUESTS 
Remarks: Arthur Jones, State Department of Education 
ApprEss: R. L. Patey, Commissioner of Education, Jackson 


Audio-Visual 


West Committee Room No. 1, Ellis Auditorium 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Thomas Holden, Murfreesboro 
BUuSINEss 
Rounp TABLE: Composed of members discussing problems 
and questions from the members concerning materials and 
their uses in classroom instruction. 


Business Education 
Music Hall Mezzanine Lobby, Ellis Auditorium 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Mrs. Ray Kinslow, Cookeville 
12:30 Luncheon 
Business Session 
1:30 ProcramM: Workshop on the teaching of GREGG 
NOTEHAND conducted by Howard L. Newhouse, 
Editor, BUSINESS TEACHER Magazine 


Classroom Teachers 
Balinese Room, Claridge Hotel 


Friday, 8:45 A.M. 
PREsIDING: Mrs. Lorraine Evers, Nashville 
INVOCATION: Rex Turman, Savannah 
ApprEss: “Accreditation of Elementary Schools,” R. N. Chen- 
ault, Warner School, Nashville 
BUSINESS 


College Association 
Peabody Hotel 


Thursday, 9:20 A.M. 
THEME: Our Challenge in Education 
PreEsipinc: D. Harley Fite, Carson-Newman College 
9:20 INVOCATION 
BUusINESS 
9:30 ‘As We See the Situation,” Dr. D. Harley Fite 
9:55 “The Cost of Education,” 


10:30 “Talented Students,” 
11:05 “Individual Differences,” 
11:40 Discussion 


12:15 LuncHEon—“The Excellent Teacher” 
2:00 “Community Services,” 

2:30 “Educating All Our Students,” 

3:00 SUMMARY OF THE PROGRAM 


3:30 BusINEss 


County Superintendents 
Parlor A, King Cotton Hotel 
Friday, following the Administrative Section Meeting 
The program will be announced later. 
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Elementary Principals 


Riverview Room, King Cotton Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: John Morris, Jackson 
LUNCHEON 
\ppress: Dr. W. B. Bowdoin, Middle Tennessee State Col- 
iege, Murfreesboro 
BUSINESS 


English 
Theater Room, King Cotton Hotel 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 


PresipING: Tommye Russell, Whitehaven 


2:00 Business 

2:15 Appress: “The Intrinsic Study of Literature,” Dr. 
H. W. Reninger, Head, Department of 
Languages, Speech, and Literature, Iowa 
State Teachers College 

French 


Room 215, Peabody Hotel 
Friday, 1:30 P.M. 
PrEsIDING: Edward G. Lodter, Johnson City 
ApprEss: “A Visit to Marie Noel,’ Dr. Howard Sutton, 
Romance Language Department, Vanderbilt University 


Guidance 


Northeast Basement Committee Room, Auditorium 
Friday, 1:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Margaret Thompson, Memphis 
BUSINESS 
INTRODUCTION OF THE SPEAKER: Mr. Harry Sharp, Assistant 
Superintendent, Guidance and Attendance, Memphis City 
Schools 
ApprEss: “The Well Adjusted Student Needs Us, Too,” Dr. 
Julius Seeman, Professor of Psychology, Peabody 
College 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


Library and Gymnasium, Memphis State University 
Friday, 1:30 P.M. 
(Student Section 9:30 A.M.) 
PresipING: Dr. Constance Mynatt, East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Johnson City 
Business: Election of Officers and Awards 
ApprEss: “A Look at the Task Before Us,” Dr. Del- 
bert Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical Education, 
Ohio State University 
Ciinics— (M.S. U. Gymnasium) 
Health: “New Audio-Visual Materials,” Ora Wake- 
field, Health Education Coordinator, Nashville City 
Schools 
Athletics: Teaching Track in High Schools, Glenn 
Johnson, Memphis State University 
Physical Education: AAHPER Youth Fitness Test, 
Joann Young and Ralph Hatley, Memphis State 
University 
PuysicAL EpucaTion: Modern Dance, Betty Bowman, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee 


1:30 
1:45 
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SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


TEACHERS SEEKING ADVANCEMENT 


Visit our new office Two blocks from Auditorium 


50 years of personalized placement service to 
teachers in schools and colleges in all states 


215 Columbian Mutual Towers 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


EDWARD M. CARTER, 
DIRECTOR 








Compliments of 


ANDERTON’S 
Truly lwo of ey aa, _ | ae aoe e 


151 and 1901 Madison Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn. 











WELCOME TO MEMPHIS 


Members are invited to visit the Southwestern campus 
while in Memphis for the convention. 


Dr. Peyton N. Rhodes, president 


Dr. R. P. Richardson, vice-president in charge of 
development 


Mrs. John Quincy Wolf, admissions counselor 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 














Home Economics 


Georgian Room, Peabody Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PresipinG: Mrs. Joseph E. Covington, Cross Plains 
INVOCATION 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: Dr. William J. Von Lackum, Associate Professor, 
Director of Psychological Services, Gailor Psychiatric 
Hospital, Memphis 
BUSINESS 
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Industrial Arts and Trade and 
Industrial Education 


Room 200, Peabody Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 


PREsIDING: James L. Dunn, Millington 
LUNCHEON 
Firm: “Knowledge and Skills” 


Firm: “The Story of Stainless” 
BUSINESS 


Junior High School 
West Committee Room No. 2, Ellis Auditorium 
Friday, 2:30 P.M. 
PresipInc: Doyal Branson, Clarksville 
PANEL Discussion on “Education in the Junior High School 
Years,” Dr. John W. Richardson, Jr., Memphis State 
University, Moderator; Mr. John Crothers and other 
Junior High School Principals from Memphis will 
serve on the panel. 
BUSINESS 


Latin 
Terrace Room, Parkview Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Marjorie Matthews, Memphis 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 Appress: “A Language Exquisitely Refined,” Dr. 
Leonard W. Frey, Associate Professor of Greek and 
Latin, Southwestern at Memphis (Brooks Art Gal- 
lery, Overton Park) 
2:30 Business 


Library 
Military Ballroom, King Cotton Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PreEsipINc: Chlora C. Dunn, Chattanooga 
LUNCHEON 
ApprEss: Alice B. McGuire, Librarian, Casis Elementary 
School, Austin, Texas 
BusINEss 
Mathematics 
Tennessee-Arkansas Room, Chisca Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PREsIDING: Robert K. Roney, Memphis 
LUNCHEON 
AppreEss: “Mathematics—and the College Freshman,” Henry 


C. Allison, University of Tennessee, Martin Branch 
BusINEss 


Modern Language 
Room 213, Peabody Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 


PRESIDING: Louise Payne, Nashville 
LUNCHEON 
AppreEss: “What French and Why?” Dr. Louis Hudon, 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
BUSINESS 
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Music Educators Association 


First Methodist Church, 
(Poplar and Second, one block East of Auditorium) 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PrEsIDING: Howard F. Brown, Nashville 
GREETINGS FROM ALL-STATE GUEST DIRECTORS: 
Band: Dr. Raymond F. Dvorak, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 
Chorus: R. Wayne Hugoboom, University of South 
Florida, Tampa 
Orchestra: Noel Gilbert, Memphis State University, 


Memphis 
Science 
Adams Room, Claridge Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PREsIDING: J. D. Reding, Memphis 
LUNCHEON 
ApprEss: “Current Trends in Science Teaching,” Jesse W. 


Fox, Chairman of the Physical Science Division of 
Memphis State University 
BUSINESS 


Secondary School Principals 
Aztec A, Claridge Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 

Presipinc: A. D. Hancock, Nashville 

12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 AppreEss: Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins, Executive Secre- 
tary, NASSP, Washington, D. C. 
2:30 Business 


Secretarial 
Holiday Room, Holiday Inn 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Evelyn W. Flaniken, Memphis 


INVOCATION: Marian Craft, Overton High School, Memphis 

LUNCHEON 

ApprEss: “Public Relations,” 
Cotton Council, Memphis 

BUSINESS 

READING: 
School, Memphis 

ELECTION AND INSTALLATION OF NEW OFFICERS 


Emmett Robinson, National 


“Don’t Tell Anyone” Frances Brown, Vollentine 


Social Studies 
PTA Room, Ellis Auditorium 


Friday, 1:45 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Mary Blazer, Nashville 
ApprEss: “Whither, World?” Eleanor Graham, Nashville 
City Schools 
BUSINESS 


Spanish and Portuguese 
Room 203, Peabody Hotel 


Friday, 5:30 P.M. 


PrEsIpDING: Gladys E. Gooch, David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville 

DINNER 

ApprEss: “Juan Ramon and Zenobia: A Personal Chron- 


icle,” Dr. William H. Roberts, Vanderbilt University 
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Special Education 

East Room, King Cotton Hotel 

Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PresipING: Bertha Honeycutt, Whites Creek 
LUNCHEON 
ApprEss: Dr. Mamie Jo Jones, Director of Special Educa- 
tion, Georgia State Department of Education 

BUSINESS 


Speech 
Room 214, Peabody Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Dorethe Tucker, Murfreesboro 
LUNCHEON 
ApprEss: Dr. Karl F. Robinson, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 
BUSINESS 


Supervising Teachers 
Empire Room, Claridge Hotel 
Thursday, 5:30 P.M. 
PREsIDING: Kathleen Wright, Selmer 
DINNER 
InvocaTIon: Julius S$. Hurst, Superintendent, McNairy 
County Schools 
ToAsTMASTER: Dr. John W. Richardson, Jr., Director of 
the Graduate School, Memphis State University 
SPECIAL Music 
BUSINESS 
ApprEss: Dr. L. O. Haaby, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville 


Tennessee School Food Service Association 

Venetian Room, Peabody Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 

PresipiInc: Lou Dabbs, Memphis 

DEVOTIONAL 

ENTERTAINMENT: Dixieland Quartet 

LUNCHEON 

ApprEss: Thelma Flannagan, Florida State School Lunch 

Supervisor 
BUSINESS 


Vocational Association 
Skyway, Peabody Hotel 
Friday, 2:30 P.M. 
PrEsiDING: Charlie Shipley, Franklin 
ApprEss: “Vocational Education in the Secondary Schools 
of Tennessee,” H. C. Colvett, State Coordinator of 
Vocational Education, Nashville 
Report on AVA Convention by Lawton Tarpley, Corners- 
ville; and Tom G. Bell, Memphis 
BUSINEsS 


Peabody College Headquarters 
Claridge Hotel 
Thursday, March 16 
Friday, March 17 
Suite will be open Thursday evening and all day Friday for 
the convenience of Tennessee teachers who want to relax 
and visit between meetings. 
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Breakfasts, Luncheons and Dinners 
Thursday, March 16 


Dinners 
ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: Aztec A, Claridge Hotel, 5:30 P.M. 
SuPERVisors: Empire Room, Claridge Hotel, 5:30 P.M. 
Reservations: Miss Elizabeth Hamlin, Supervising Teach- 
er, Memphis City Schools, 317 Poplar, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 
Friday, March 17 


Luncheons 

ADMINISTRATIVE: Panorama Room, King Cotton Hotel, 12:30 
P.M. Reservations: George Barnes, Superintendent, 
Shelby County Schools, Courthouse, Memphis. 

ACE: Balinese Room, Claridge Hotel, 12:30 P.M. Reserva- 
tions: Mrs. Sarah Boisen, 94 North Willett, Memphis 4. 
Price: $2.00. 

Business: Music Hall, Mezzanine Lobby of Ellis Auditorium, 
12:30 P.M. Reservations: Miss Patty Landon, David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville. 

HomE Economics: Georgian Room, Peabody Hotel, 12:30 
P.M. Reservations: Miss Betty Ruth Humphreys, Cor- 
dova. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTs: Room 200, Peabody Hotel, 12:30 P.M. 

Latin: Terrace Room, Parkview Hotel, 12:30 P.M. 

Lisrary: Military Ballroom, King Cotton Hotel, 12:30 P.M. 
Reservations: Mrs. Clara B. Dunaway, Treadwell High 
School, Memphis. 

MATHEMATICS: ‘Tennessee-Arkansas Room, Chisca Hotel, 
12:30 P.M. Reservations: Mrs. Lucille Walters, 610 
Wynn Street, Paris. Price: $2.50. 

MopERN LANGUAGE: Room 213, Peabody Hotel, 12:30 P.M. 
Reservations: Mrs. L. James Heatherly, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages, Memphis State University, 
Memphis, Tennessee. Price $2.50. 

Music: First Methodist Church, 12:30 P.M. Reservations: 
Mary Kathryn Hartsfield, 298 North Claybrook, Mem- 
phis. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: Aztec A, Claridge Hotel, 
12:30 P.M. Reservations: Howard Kirksey, Dean of the 
Faculty, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 

SciencE: Adams Room, Claridge Hotel, 12:30 P.M. 

SECRETARIAL: Holiday Room, Holiday Inn, 12:30 P.M. Reser- 
vations: Mrs. Jean Stout, 3324 Bowen Street, Memphis 
az. 

SPECIAL EpucATION: East Room, King Cotton Hotel, 12:30 
P.M. Reservations: Dr. Harold Perry, 317 Poplar Ave- 
nue, Memphis 3. Price $2.50. ‘ 

‘TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS: Riverview Room, King 
Cotton Hotel, 12:30 P.M. Reservations: Mrs. Helen 
Humphreys, Cordova School, Cordova. 

TENNESSEE SCHOOL Foop SERVICE ASSOCIATION: Venetian 
Room, Peabody Hotel, 12:30 P.M. 

TENNESSEE SPEECH: Room 214, Peabody Hotel, 12:30 P.M. 
Reservations: Mrs. Freda Kenner, Messick High School, 
Memphis, 

Tea 

AtpHA Detta Kappa International Sorority tea, Riverview 

Room, King Cotton Hotel, 3-5:30 P.M. 
Dinner 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE, Room 203, Peabody Hotel, 5:30 
P.M. Reservations: Miss Rosemary Edens, 216 West I 
Street, Elizabethton; or Miss Gladys E. Gooch, David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville 5. Price $3.00. 
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Joe Morgan, state 
commissioner of 
education will 
speak at the sec- 
ond general ses- 
sion. Mr. Morgan 
began his career 
in 1934 as princi- 
pal of a school in 
Graves county, 
Kentucky. In 
1937, he became 
principal of Bu- 
chanan High 
School, where he 
remained until 
1941. 

During World 
War II, he was 
first general fore- 





man and_ then 

training director of the Proctor & Gamble Defense Corpora- 
tion’s plant in Milan. From 1945 to 1947, he was in private 
business in Henry County. In 1947, he returned to education 
as principal at Buchanan. From 1948 to 1951 he was super- 
intendent of Henry county schools. 

He joined the department of education in 1951 as co- 
director of equalization and field services. Mr. Morgan was 
director of field services, executive assistant to the commis- 
sioner, and acting commissioner. He was appointed commis- 
sioner by Governor Buford Ellington in December 1958. 


Harold Caldwell 
Kessinger, Guest 
Speaker for the 
First General 
Session, is known 
from Alaska _ to 
Miami as our 
“Ambassador of 
Wit and Humor.” 
Those who know 
him well say he 
is as droll as Will 
Rogers and as dy- 
namic as Wendell 
Willkie. He has 
been book sales- 
man, editor, pub- 
lisher, educator, 
bank president, 
jurist, and a near 
lifetime lecturer 
(He earned mon- 
ey for college by appearing as the “Boy Orator of Chautau- 
qua” on platforms with the country’s leading lectureis). 





For three terms Kessinger served as Jersey Jurist, admin- 
istering his court with kindness, justice, tolerance, and 
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GUESTS 
For the 
General 


Sessions 


firmness. He has also served as Chamber of Commerce 
President and has been active in the Boy Scouts, Red Cross, 
Community Chest, and Y.M.C.A. (Committee on Youth and 
Government). He is a Kentucky Colonel, an Honorary 
Citizen of New Hampshire, a Past International Director 
of Rotary, and a member of the New Jersey Committee on 
Education in International Affairs. 

Judge Kessinger was born in southern Illinois of Scotch, 
French, German, and Irish ancestry. He was reared a 
Quaker and was educated at Blackburn College, North- 
western University, and the University of Chicago. As a 
lecturer he has won a wide reputation for his unique style 
of interpretation and delivery. He is a master of dead-pan 
humor and popular treatment of “problems affecting lives, 
liberties, and future of the free peoples of the world” and 
is sometimes referred to as a “unique combination of Bishop 
Sheen, Will Rogers, and a tobacco auctioneer”! He _ has 
lectured in forty-nine of our fifty states, and in Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, and England. Newspapers across the country 
praise him with such adjectives as “thought-provoking,” 
“eloquent,” “prophetic,” “droll,” “witty,” “forceful,” “home- 
spun,” “epigrammatic,” “brilliant,” and “inspiring”; his 
admirers refer to him as “the greatest combination of humor- 
ist and orator on the American. platform.” His lectures are 
said to be “‘common-sense dramatized’”—and, in any sense, 
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they are never, never dull. 
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John Lester Bu- 
ford, guest speak- 
er for the Second 
General Session, 
received his early 
education in the 
rural schools of 
Johnson County, 
Illinois. He then 
attended South- 
ern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbon- 
dale, where he 
was awarded the 
A.B. degree. He 
earned his M.A. 
degree from the 
University of 
Michigan and 
did further grad- 





uate work at the University of Illinois. He has served the 
schools of Illinois as teacher, principal, and superintend- 
ent. And since 1937 has been Superintendent of Schools at 
Mount Vernon, Illinois. 


Dr. Buford has been the recipient of many honors. He 
was awarded the Honorary Doctor of Laws degree in 1944 
by McKendree College and in 1955 by Illinois Wesleyan. 
In 1951 he was voted Mount Vernon’s Man of the Year; he 
was given a special citation by the Illinois Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 1956; and 
was granted the Distinguished Service Award by Southern 
Illinois University the same year. 


Buford is a member of numerous professional, civic, and 
business organizations, including the Mount Vernon Edu- 
cation Association, the Illinois Education Association, the 
Illinois Association of School Administrators, and the 
American Association of School Administrators. He is a 
life member of the National Education Association (of 
which he is the immediate Past President); he is a past 
president of the Mount Vernon and Johnson City Rotary 
Clubs and of the Mount Vernon Chamber of Commerce. 
In the National Education Association he has been a 
member of the Board of Directors (1947-1955), Chairman 
of the Federal Relations Committee in Illinois (1950), 
member of the Executive Committee, (1954-1957), and 
President (1955-1956) . 


Dr. Buford has also served as a member of the Commis- 
sion on Higher Education of the Methodist Church and he 
teaches a Couples’ Sunday School Class. He is a member of 
the joint committee of NEA and NSBA, and is a member 
of President Eisenhower’s Committee on People to People 
Program. 


Dr. Buford is listed in Who’s Who in Chicago and II- 
linois,s Who’s Who in American Education, and Who's 
Who in America. 
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Dr. Raymond 
Francis . Dvorak, 
Conductor of the 
All-State Band, 
was born March 
31, 1900, at Al- 
gonquin, Illinois, 
to Frank and 
Katharin Prybl 
Dvorak. He was 
educated at the 
University of Illi- 
nois (B.S. 1922, 
B.M. 1926), at 
Chicago Musical 
College, and by 
private piano 
teachers. 

During the per- 
iod from 1922 to 
1926 when he 
was director of 
music in the Urbana, Illinois, high school, his choruses won 
many prizes in state contests. From 1926 to 1934 he was 
assistant director of University of Illinois bands and director 
of Glee Clubs. 

Dr. Dvorak was a member of the summer music faculties 
of the Chicago Musical College, 1923-27; the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Michigan, 1930-31; the Juilliard School 
of Music, 1932; Emporia State College, 1987; the University 
of California at Los Angeles, 1947; and Washington State 
College, 1954-55. He has lectured and demonstrated his band 
techniques at many of the nation’s leading schools, colleges, 
and universities. 

During World War I Prof. Dvorak served in the U. S. 
Army as a private; and for the ten years from 1929 to 1939 
he was a commissioned officer in the Officer Reserve Corps. 
For contributions to the morale of the men of the Naval 
Training Unit at the University of Wisconsin during World 
War II he was given an engraved silver tray with the Navy 
crest. 

Since 1934 Dr. Dvorak has been director of the University 
of Wisconsin bands. These Wisconsin bands have come to 
be known nationally for the color and pageantry they bring 
to all football games, for Dr. Dvorak always comes up with 
special programs for special occasions. His bands have played 
concerts over Wisconsin radio station networks for more 
than twenty years and have been on national network radio 
programs on at least twenty occasions. The bands average 
fifty public appearances a year at concerts, convocations, 
athletic events, and military functions. Between semesters he 
leads the concert band on an annual tour in which it plays 
from twelve to fifteen concerts in five days. 

In addition to his band duties, Dr. Dvorak teaches courses 
in arranging and conducting; he also writes and composes 
and assists in the production of films. He has written two 
books (The Band on Parade, published by Carl Fischer in 
1936; and The Art of Flag Swinging, published in 1938) , and 
numerous articles for the School Musician, The Instru- 
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mentalist, and Lyons Band News. His musical compositions 
are the “Wisconsin Centennial March,” published in 1936, 
and several choral works. The two films are “On Wisconsin”, 
and ‘Marching Along With Sousa.” 

Dr. Dvorak has conducted All-State high school bands in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Iowa, New Jersey, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Montana, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Washington (where he led the All Northwest band) . He has 
also conducted professional and service bands including the 
Goldman Band, the Longbeach Municipal Band, and the 
U.S. Marine, Navy, and Air Force bands. In 1956 he directed 
the National High Schoo! band at the golden anniversary 
meeting of the Music Educators National Conference in St. 
Louis. 

Dr. Dvorak was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music by Illinois Wesleyan University in 1950. He holds 
honorary membership in the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, Phi Beta Mu, Kappa Kappa Psi, Scabbard and Blade, 
Phi Eta Sigma, and the Iowa and South Dakota Bandmasters’ 
Associations. He is a life member of the Wisconsin School 
Music Association. He is also a member of the American 
Legion, the Elks Club, the Rotary Club, the American Band- 
masters’ Association (member, board of directors; president, 
1959-60) , the Wisconsin Bandmasters’ Association (past presi- 
dent), the College Band Directors’ Association (past presi- 
dent), the Music Educators’ National Conference, Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia, and the Midwest National Band Clinic 
(vice president). 

Among the hobbies closest to Dr. Dvorak’s heart is his 
work with the physically handicapped. He has received 
citations from both the Governor’s and President's “Employ 
the Physically Handicapped” Committees. In 1955 he was 
voted “Wisconsin’s Handicapped Man of the Year,” and in 
1956-57 he was president of the Wisconsin Rehabilitation 


Association. 


Noel Gilbert, who 
will conduct the 
All-State Orches- 
tra at the Third 
General _ Session, 
will be remem- 
bered as conduc- 
tor of the orches- 
tra at the 1958 
convention. Mr. 
Gilbert, teacher 
of string classes at 
Memphis State 
University, has 
been conductor of 
the Memphis 
Concert Orchestra 
at the Shell for 
more than ten 
years. He has also 
played on_ the 
staff orchestra of 
WREC radio for several years, has directed the staff orchestra 
on WMC radio, and has directed the Evening Serenade of 
WMCT for three seasons. He was concert-master of the old 
Memphis Symphony and concert-master of the Memphis 
Open Air Theatre Orchestra; he has also played with the 
Cincinnati Symphony. 
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Mr. Gilbert attended Memphis State University and 
studied with Joseph Henkel and Scipione Guidi. 


Guest conductor 
for the All-State 
Chorus this year 
is Professor R. 
Wayne Hugo: 
boom, Director of 
Choral Organiza- 
tions at the new 
University of 
South Florida at 
Tampa, Florida. 
Born and_ edu- 
cated in Wiscon- 
sin, Hugoboom 
earned his BM 
and MA degrees 
at the University 
of Wisconsin, 
where he became 
an undergraduate 
assistant in his 
junior year. Fol- 
lowing his graduation he served on the faculty until 1942; 
spent four years in military service; and en his return to 
this country in 1946 accepted the position of choral director 
at Indiana University. 

In 1948, Professor Hugoboom went to Fontainebleau, 
France, for two years. He spent his summers at the American 
Conservatory and the rest of the time in the Conservatoire 
Nationale de France with Nadia Boulanger, Jean Batalia, 
and Anette Dieudonne. 

Returning to America in 1950, Hugoboom accepted the 
position of Director of Choral Activities at Marshall College 
in Huntington, West Virginia. While he was there his 
choirs became nationally known and he was in demand for 
concerts, guest conducting, adjudicating, and consultant 
engagements throughout the eastern, central, and southern 
parts of the United States. He is widely known in Tennessee, 
having conducted at festivals in all four of the state’s major 
cities and at the TEA annual convention in 1954. 

In 1958 Wayne Hugoboom left Marshall College to be- 
come head of the music department of newly-founded 
Manatee Junior College at Bradenton, Florida. He remained 
there until this past fall when he was invited to become 
Director of Choral Organizations at the new University of 
South Florida. 

Despite his work as administrator the past two years, 
Hugoboom has served widely as adjudicator, clinician and 
festival conductor. This year he will conduct festivals in 
Virginia, Florida, Georgia, and other sections of the South. 
Both he and his choirs have appeared at state, regional, and 
national conferences, and on radio and TV. His College- 
Community Choir at Bradenton last year presented the first 
state performance of Haydn’s Lord Nelson Mass on WEDU- 
TV, Tampa Educational Television station. And this year 
USF choirs, formed in September, are being heard in local 
concerts and appeared at the Florida Music Educators Con- 
ference this past January. 

Hugoboom is a founding member and officer of the Ameri- 
can Choral Directors Association. He is also editor of the 
Association’s Choral Journal and is active in MENC, MTNA, 
and NATS. 
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John Christopher Benz, guest speak- 
er for the Art Education Section, 
is professor and chairman, Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, East Tennessee 
State College. Prior to assuming 
his duties at ETSC, Dr. Benz was 
assistant professor in art at the 
University of Bridgeport (1956- 
1958) ; and art instructor at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio (1952- 
1955). Still earlier Dr. Benz taught 
art at Mt. Healthy, Ohio (1951- 
1952); and was associated with 
Mayshark and Keyes Advertising 
Studio in New York City. 

Benz was born and received his early education in 
Norwood, Ohio. After serving in the European theatre 
from 1943 to 1945, he studied at Miami University where 
he received his BFA degree. He then attended Pratt Insti- 
tute and Columbia University where he earned the M.A. 
degree in Philosophy of Education and the Ed.D. degree in 
Fine Arts Education. Dr. Benz’s work has been exhibited 
in galleries throughout Ohio; also in New York City, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Tennessee, and Virginia. 


Dr. William F. Beyer, Jr., guest | 
speaker for the Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching, received his B.S., 
M.A., and Ph.D. degrees from | 
Louisiana State University. His 
professional services include that 
of: Supervisor of Student Teaching | 
in Science and Mathematics and As- 
sistant Professor of Education, 
Louisiana State University; Director 
of Laboratory School and Associate , 
Professor of Education, South- 
western Louisiana College; State 
Supervisor of Special Education, 
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Louisiana State Department of Education; and Director of 
Student Teaching and Assistant to the Dean of the School of 
Education, Northwestern State College of Louisiana. 

Dr. Beyer is a member of various professional organizations 
including Kappa Phi Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, and Phi 
Kappa Phi. He has served as president of the Southeast 
Louisiana Principals’ Association, president of the Louisiana 
College Conference, president of the South Central Regional 
Association of State Directors of Special Education, and 
president of both Kappa Phi Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa. 
He is currently a member of the Executive Council of the 
Louisiana Unit of the Association for Student Teaching. 


Dr. Will Bowdoin, guest speaker 
for the ‘Tennessee Elementary 
School Principals’ Association, is 
Chairman of the Education Depart- 
ment at Middle Tennessee State 
College. Dr. Bowdoin holds the 
Ph.D. degree from Peabody Col- 
lege, with a major in education 
and a minor in psychology. He is 
past President of 'T.A.S.C.D. and is 
a member of the State Curriculum 
Committee. Before moving to col- 
lege teaching Dr. Bowdoin served 
in the public schools as an elemen- 
tary principal and as a high school teacher. 





Robert N. Chenault, guest speaker 
for the Classroom Teachers’ Sec- 
tion, has been principal of Warner 
Elementary School of Nashville 
since 1938. Prior to that he was 
principal of high schools in Harts- 
ville and Tullahoma. Earlier (1926 
to 1932) he was Director of the 
Richard Hardy Memorial School 
at Richard City. 

Mr. Chenault is listed in Who’s 
Who in the South and Southwest. 
His professional services at the na- 
tional level include Department of 
Elementary School Principals NEA, Director Southeastern 
District, member Constitution Revision and Nominations 
Committees; Vice-president DESP 1955-56, President-elect 
1956-57, President 1957-58; and member Joint Committee 
NEA and ATA since 1959. 





As a civic and educational leader, he is equally out- 
standing at state and local levels. He has been a member 
of the Tennessee State Committee, Southern Association 
Cooperative Program Elementary Education, since 1948 
(chairman 1959-61); member of the Board of Directors, 
East Nashville YMCA since 1946; chairman East Park 
Community Council; member of Metropolitan Charter 
Commission, Nashville and Davidson County (1957-58). 


Mr. Chenault received his B.S. degree from Peabody 
College and has done graduate work there. He contributes 
to professional publications. And he has conducted prin- 
cipals’ workshops in both Kentucky and South Carolina. 
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Horace C, Colvett, guest speaker 
for both the Agriculture and the 
Vocational Sections, is the State 
Coordinator of Vocational Educa- 
tion. Prior to this appointment he 
was area supervisor of vocational 
agriculture in West Tennessee. 

Colvett is a native of Crockett 
County where he has long been 
prominent in civic, community, 
and church activities. He began his 
career in 1928 and has served as 
elementary teacher and principal; 
high school teacher and principal; 
and supervisor. He holds the B.S. degree in agriculture 
from Union University and the M.S. degree in agricultural 
education and school administration from the University 
of Tennessee. 

During World War II Colvett served in the Pacific 
theatre. 


Jesse W. Fox, guest speaker for the 
Science Section, was born in Obion, 
Tennessee, and received his early 
education in the Obion schools. 
He attended David Lipscomb Col 
lege, and Peabody College where | 
he earned both the B.S. and M.S. 
degrees. He has done further grad- 
uate study at Vanderbilt University 
and the University of Colorado. 
Fox’s school experience began 
with service in the elementary and 
high schools of Obion County 
(1928-1935) . From 1935 to 1943 he 
was assistant professor of chemistry and Dean of Students 
at David Lipscomb College. In 1943 he became associate 
professor of chemistry at Bradley University, and in 1944 
went to Abilene Christian College as Dean of Students. He 
served there until 1947 when he was called to Memphis 
State as professor of chemistry. Since 1955 he has been 
chairman, department of chemistry at Memphis State. 
Fox is past president of the East Memphis Lions Club, 
and chairman, Board of Directors, Memphis Christian 
School. He is vitally interested in the educational programs 
of his native state of Tennessee, and his desire is to en- 
courage the teaching of the sciences in West Tennessee. 


Leonard Warren Frey, guest speak- 
er for the Latin Section, is Associ- 
ate Professor of Greek, at South- 
western in Memphis. Mr. Frey was 
born in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
and was educated in the Pennsyl- 
vania public schools. He graduated 
from Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege magna cum laude with an 
A.B. degree; then took an M.A. 
degree from Columbia University 
and a B.D. degree from Yale. He is 
at present a candidate for the 
Ph.D. from the University of 
Michigan. 

Prior to joining Southwestern, Mr. Frey was instructor 
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in New Testament Greek at Yale University and an 
Associate Professor of Greek and Latin at Grove City 
College. He holds membership in the Phi Beta Kappa, 
Eta Sigma Phi, Classical Association of the Mid-West and 
South, Archaeological Institute of America, Linguistic So- 
ciety of America, and the Managing Committee, America 
School of Classical Studies in Athens. 


Eleanor Graham, guest speaker for 
the Social Studies Section, is Cur- 
riculum Assistant in the Social 
Studies for the Nashville City 
Schools. Miss Graham received her % 
B.A. degree from the University of ] 
Tennessee and her M.A. degree 
from Peabody College. In 1952-53 
she received a Ford Foundation 
Fellowship to study curriculum 
work and social studies programs 
in selected cities throughout the 
United States. 

Miss Graham is widely known as 
an author and editor. She is author of a series of five 
newspaper articles entitled “Schools Throughout the 
United States”; “The Nashville Community Study”, an 
article published by the Peabody Journal of Education; 
and “Teaching about Latin-America,” which was published 
in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. She is editor of Spot- 
lighting Nashville, a booklet which has been distributed 
throughout Tennessee; The Beginnings of the Space Age, 
a resource unit; and Introducing Our New States—Alaska 
and Hawaii, a resource unit. The Alaska section of this 
resource unit was selected by representatives of the United 
States Office of Education for publication in a book of 
social studies units. The book will be published by The 
National Council for the Social Studies in 1961. Miss 
Graham is at this time engaged in editing the Social 
Studies Guide, Grades 1-12 for subsequent publication. 





Dr. Lawrence O. Haaby is guest 
speaker for the ACE and the Super- 
visor’s Sections. Since 1950 Dr. 
Haaby has been professor of edu- 
cation in the College of Education, 
Department of Curriculum and In- ° 
struction, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. Prior to joining UT he 
was an instructor at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; associ- 
ate professor at Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo; and _ resident 
teacher at the Kalamazoo Labora-, 
tory School. Still earlier he taught 
social studies at Edina School of Minneapolis; in the ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior high schools of Fergus Falls, 
Minnesota; and in the Horace Mann School for Boys at 
Riverdale, New York. 

Dr. Haaby received his undergraduate training at State 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. His graduate work was 
done at the University of Michigan, the University of 
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southern California, and Columbia University where he 
eceived the M.A. and Ed.D. degrees. 


Dr. Haaby is a member of the American Association of 
University Professors, Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, Gamma Theta Upsilon, Kappa Del- 
ta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, National Council for the Social 
Studies, National Education Association, and the Tennes- 
see Education Association. 


He is educational consultant for the State Curriculum 
Program (also consultant to several school systems) ; exec- 
utive director, Tennessee Council on Economic Education; 
state chairman, National Council for the Social Studies; 
director of school surveys of state pertaining to curriculum 
improvement; co-author of 1960 Social Studies Textbook 
Series for Elementary and Junior High School Program 
(Homelands Series); and contributor of articles to pro- 
fessional publications. 


Dr. Louis J. Hudon, guest speaker 
of the Modern Language Section, is 
Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages at Vanderbilt University, 
a position which he has held since 
1957. Before coming to Vanderbilt, 
Dr. Hudon was at Wellesley College 
and prior to that was on the staff, 
“Ecole francaise d’été”, Middlebury 
College for three years. He was 
Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, from 1947 
to 1953. Still earlier he was an 
instructor at Harvard. 





Dr. Hudon graduated from Bowdoin College in 1938, 
receiving his B.A. degree. He was a Phi Beta Kappa and 
graduated Summa Cum Laude with high honors in French. 
He was awarded the O’Brien Graduate Scholarship. In 1942 
he received his M.A. from Yale and in 1943, while he was in 
military service, Yale awarded him the Ph.D. in absentia. He 
served with the Army Air Forces in Europe from 1942 to 
1946, rising from private to major. While he was still in 
Europe, he served as instructor in Biarritz American 
University. 

Dr. Hudon has contributed critical and scholarly studies to 
publications both here and abroad. 


Dr. Alice Brooks McGuire, guest 
speaker for the Library Section, is 
librarian of Casis Elementary 
School—a laboratory school for the 
University of Texas where her hus- 
band, Dr. Carson McGuire, is a 
professor in the field of Human 
Development. 

Mrs. McGuire has her A.B. from = 
Smith College, her M.S. from Co- : 
lumbia, and her Ph.D. from the | 
University of Chicago. She has 
taught in library schools at Drexel 
Institute, University of Chicago, 
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University of Texas, University of Southern California, and 
University of Arizona. She has conducted workshops at 
University of Oregon, University of Southern California, 
and Western Michigan University. She is past president of 
the American Association of School Librarians and has 
served on the Council of the American Library Association. 


Alice McGuire writes professionally in the fields of 
school library service, children’s reading, and developmen- 
tal values in children’s books. She also does book-reviewing 
and for the past ten years has been the children’s and 
school library editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin. She 
will speak to the school librarians of Tennessee on the 
topic, “A Bread Margin—Ways of Enriching Library Serv- 
ice to Children.” 


Howard L. Newhouse, guest speak- 
er for the Business Education Sec- 
tion, is associated with the Gregg 
Publishing Division of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., with 
editorial and sales promotion re- 
sponsibilities. He is editor of BUSI- 
NESS TEACHER magazine, staff 
specialist and educational consult- 
ant and Gregg shorthand plate 
writer. 

Mr. Newhouse received his B.S. 
degree from Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C.; and his 
M.Ed. degree from the University of Maryland. He did 
special graduate study at Temple University on a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship for the Advancement of Education. 





Mr. Newhouse’s teaching and administrative experience 
extends geographically from Guam in the Mariana Islands 
to New York City. In 1941-42 he was associated with 
Wood’s Business College in Washington, D. C.; from 1944 
to 1946 he was with the U.S. Armed Forces Institute on 
Guam. Returning to the States in 1947 he became associ- 
ated with Strayer Business College in Washington, D. C.; 
and in 1948 went to the Richard Montgomery High School 
in Rockville, Maryland. In 1953 he was made Business 
Education Department Chairman and served in this po- 
sition until 1955. He also served as Chairman, Business 
Teachers, Montgomery County, Maryland from 1950-1955. 
Since 1954 Mr. Newhouse has held evening positions with 
George Washington University (1954-1955), Hervey Junior 
College of New York, N. Y. (1956-1958) and with IBM 
World Headquarters (1957 to present) . 


Mr. Newhouse also conducts Business Education Work- 
shops at colleges and universities throughout the country, 
lectures to teachers’ associations all over the United States, 
contributes to business publications, and has co-authored 
the forthcoming “Timed Writings for Transcribing and 
Typing.” He holds membership in Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, National Council of Teachers of 
English, National Business Teachers Association, Phi Sig- 
ma Phi (President, 1949-1950), United Business Education 
Association, Maryland Business Teachers Association 
(Secretary, 1954-1955), American Business Writing Associ- 
ation, and Gregg Shorthand Teachers Association of New 
York City. 
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Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer will be 
guest speaker for the Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation Sec- 
professor of physical education at 
Ohio State University since 1932. 
Prior to that, he was supervisor of 
physical education and health edu- 
tion. Dr. Oberteuffer has been 
cation for the state of Ohio for 
three years. This followed positions 
as instructor at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and instruc- 
tor and assistant professor at the 
University of Oregon. 

Oberteuffer was born and received his public school edu- 
cation in Portland, Oregon. He received his A.B. degree 
from the University of Oregon; he earned his A.M. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Columbia University. 

Dr. Oberteuffer has contributed to numerous physical 
education and health publications. Since 1959 he has been 
editor of the Journal of School Health. His professional 
services and awards include: fellow, American Academy of 
Physical Education (President 1958-59); fellow, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
fellow, American College of Sports Medicine; fellow, Amer- 
ican Public Health Association; fellow, American School 
Health Association (President 1958-59); member, Advisory 
Committee on School Health Education—American Heart 
Association (1955 to date) ; member, College Physical Educa- 
tion Association (Past President) ; member, Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education—National Education As- 
sociation—American Medical Association (1954-1959) , Chair- 
man (1956-58); Society of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education—Special Honor Award, 1953; Recipient 
of Luther H. Gulick Distinguished Service Award—1959 
A.A.H.P.E.R. 





R. L. (Buddy) Patey, guest speaker 
for the Attendance Teachers Sec- 
tion, is Commissioner of Education, 
Jackson, Tennessee. Patey was born 
in Tupelo, Mississippi, and attend- 
ed public schools there. He then 
attended Union University at Jack: 
son and the University of Louisville 
in Kentucky. Before becoming asso- 
ciated with Education, Patey was 
employed as an Industrial and Safe- 
ty Engineer with the Proctor and 
Gamble Defense Corporation. He 
also had a general insurance agency. 

Patey is active in civic and athletic activities. In the past 
he has served as chairman of the Jackson-Madison County 
Cancer Crusade, the Community Chest Drive, and the 
Crippled Children’s Service Campaign. He is now on the 
board of directors for the Jackson-Madison County General 
Hospital (ex officio), the Jackson-Madison County Cancer 
Unit, and the National Foundation. He is a member of the 
Jackson Junior Chamber of Commerce and is past State 
President of the Babe Ruth League, Inc. (and member of 
their National Advisory Board) . He is also past president of 
the Hub City Toastmasters Club and past area governor 
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of Toastmasters International. He has been in scouting for a 
number of years and is a District Commissioner of Boy Scouts 
of America. In the sports picture, he is a football official in 
two college associations—The Ohio Valley Conference and 
the Southeastern Conference. He is past president of Ohio 
Valley Conference Footbal] Officials Association. 


Dr. H. W. Reninger, guest speaker 
for the English Section is head of 
the Department of Languages, 
Speech, and Literature at Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. His special field is American 
literature and criticism. 

Dr. Reninger received the B.A., 
M.A., and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Michigan. He is 
widely known as both writer and 
lecturer. He is co-author (with 
Norman R. F. Maier) of A Psy- 
chological Approach to Literary 
Criticism and (with Kenneth L. Knickerbocker) of Jn- 


terpreting Literature. 





Dr. William Holloway Roberts, 
guest speaker for the Spanish and 
Portuguese Section, is associate pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at 
Vanderbilt University. ‘Throughout 
his adult life he has been honored 
for his outstanding command of 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
As an undergraduate at Williams 
College he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa; in 1936 he received his 
B.S., cum laude, with honors in 
both Spanish and French; and, 
upon graduation, he was awarded 
the post of Assistant d’Anglais at the Ecole Primaire, Aix- 
en-Provence, France. He spent the following year in resi- 
dence at the Université d’Aix-Marseille; and traveled during 
the summer in Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Central Europe. 
This was only the beginning of Dr. Roberts practical asso- 
ciation with the languages he had chosen as a profession. 
Upon his return to the U.S., he took his M.A. and Ph.D. at 
the University of Wisconsin, writing his doctoral thesis on 
“Manuel Ortis Guerrero, Paraguayan Poet.’ After gradua- 
tion he taught at the University of Wisconsin and Ohio 
University. 

In 1942, after naval training, he was commissioned an 
Ensign, USNR. In 1943 he became a Lt. Commander and 
served in the Office of Chief of Naval Operations, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and later as a courier in Latin America. In 1945- 
46 he served as Naval Attaché to Paraguay and was awarded 
the Paraguayan Order of Merit when he left this post. He 
then taught at Colorado College until Vanderbilt called 
him in June 1947. 

In the summer of 1950 Dr. Roberts traveled in Spain on a 
Carnegie Grant. There, in collaboration with his wife, Mary 
N. Roberts, he translated Juan Ramon Jiménez’ Platero y 
Yo into English. The translation was published in England 
in 1956 and in the U.S. in 1957 and again in 1960. In 
the meantime, Dr. Roberts (on leave from Vanderbilt) was 
recalled by the Navy to serve as Assistant Attaché to Lisbon. 
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(here he was awarded the Portuguese Order of Military 
Merit in 1954. 

Dr. Roberts has contributed articles to several Hispanic 
journals and, since 1956, has been working on a book about 
ing Sebastian of Portugal and his reflection in Hispanic 
Literature. Roberts is a member of Delta Upsilon, Sigma 
Delta Phi (Spanish), Phi Sigma Iota (French), the Modern 
Language Association, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, and the Institute Internacional de Litera- 
tura Iberoamericana. 


Emmett E. Robinson, guest speaker 
for the Secretarial Section, is As- 
sistant Public Relations Manager 
for the National Cotton Council 
in Memphis. Prior to joining the 
Cotton Council, Mr. Robinson was 
for three years Public Relations 
Director and Head of the four- 
nalism Department for Mississippi 
State College for Women; Public 
Relations Director and Head of the 
Journalism Department at How- 
ard College, Birmingham, Alabama 
(three years); and assistant editor 
of the Texas Municipalities Magazine. He is author of many 
articles in general, trade, and professional magazines; and 
is widely known for appearances before high school, college, 
and university groups where he has lectured on journalism 
and public relations. 

Robinson was born and educated in Texas. He received 
his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees in journalism from the 
University of ‘Texas. He holds membership in Public Rela- 
tions Society of America, National Association of Radio 
and Television Farm Directors, Mid-South Industrial Editors 
Association, American College Public Relations Association, 
\ssociation for Education in Journalism, and Radio-Tele- 
vision News Directors Association. 


Dr. Karl F. Robinson, guest speaker 
for the Speech Section, is chairman, | 
department of speech education, 
Northwestern University. Prior to 
assuming his duties at Northwestern 
in 1943, Dr. Robinson was assistant 
professor of speech at the University 
of Iowa for two years; and, still 
earlier, was instructor in speech at 
both Northwestern and at Albion 
College, Albion, Michigan. 

Dr. Robinson is well qualified to 
speak to public school teachers: his 
experience includes service in the 
high schools of Charleston, Maywood, and Evanston, Illinois; 
Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, and Ann Arbor, Michigan; and the 
University of Iowa High School. He has written some one 
hundred articles in the field of speech, is author of the book, 
Teaching Speech in the Secondary School, and has just 
completed the manuscript for a secondary school text (with 
co-author Charlotte Lee of Northwestern University School of 
Speech). He has been Director of National High School 
Institute in Speech for a total of 21 years. Formerly he was 
\ssociate Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Speech, is retiring 
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editor of the Speech Teacher (1958, 1959, 1960), and is 
former chairman of the Committee in Speech in Secondary 
Schools. He is a member of the Speech Association of 
America,. the Central States Speech Association, the Illinois 
Speech Association, American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion, NEA, and S.A.A. (former vice-president). He is 
consultant on communication problems for the U.S. Navy, 
Orientation Course, NROTC. 


Dr. Julius Seeman, guest speaker 
for the guidance section, is professor 
of psychology at George Peabody 
College for Teachers. He joined 
the faculty in 1953 as an associate 
professor, becoming full professor 
in 1956. Before joining the Peabody 
faculty he was assistant professor 
and counselor at the University of 
Chicago (1947-1953). Prior to that 
he was counselor at the University 
of Minnesota (1945-1947) and 
teacher at their laboratory school 
(1944-1945). He also served as a 
public school teacher in Baltimore, Maryland, from 1934 to 
1943. 

Dr. Seeman received the B.S. degree in English in 1942 
from Johns Hopkins University; the M.A. in educational 
psychology from the University of Maryland in 1944; and 
the Ph.D. in educational psychology from the University of 
Minnesota in 1948. He holds membership in the American 
Psychology Association, and Tennessee Psychology Associa- 





tion. 


James Millard Smith, guest speaker 
for the Administrative Section, has 
served the cause of education in 
Tennessee in almost every position 
from classroom teacher to Com- 
missioner of Education. From 1915- 
1930 he served as teacher and 
principal in Tennessee public 
schools. From 1933-1937 he was 
dean at Memphis State. In 1938 
and again in 1949-50 he was Ten- 
nessee Commissioner of Education. 
In between these two terms he was 
president of Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute (1938-1940) and Director of Instruction, Memphis 
City Schools (1940-1946). In 1946 he was made president 
of Memphis State and served there until he joined the 
U.S. Office of Education in 1960 in his present position 
as regional representative. 

Mr. Smith was born in Stantonville, Tennessee, in 1895 
to James Andrew and Annice Smith. He was educated in 
Tennessee schools, received his B.S. degree from Memphis 
State in 1929, and earned his master’s degree from Peabody 
in 1930. He has also done graduate work at the University 
of Chicago. 

Many honors have been earned by James Millard Smith. 
In 1929 he was awarded a $1500 General Education Board 
Scholarship; and he is listed in Who’s Who in America. 
He is a member of the American Association of school 
Administrators, the TEA, the American Legion, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Mason (Scottish Rite), and the Methodist Church. 
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Dr. Howard Sutton, guest speaker 
for the French Section, attended 
the public schools at Sparta (White 
County), Tennessee; then earned 
his B.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, the M.A. 
from Vanderbilt, and the Ph.D. 
from Columbia. (His doctoral dis- 
sertation on The Life and Works 
of Jean Richepin has been pub- 
lished by the Librairie Droz of 
Geneva, Switzerland.) 

Dr. Sutton’s special field of study 
is contemporary French literature. 
He has taught at Bethel College, the University of Chatta- 
nooga, and Vanderbilt, where he is now Associate Professor 
of Romance Languages. 


Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins, 
speaker for Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, is executive secretary of the 
NASSP. Prior to becoming execu- 
tive secretary, Dr. Tompkins was 
associate secretary (1955 to 1959). 
For eight years prior to that he was 
associated with the U.S. office of 
Education, first as Specialist of the 
Secondary School Administration 
and later as principal of secondary 
school sections. 

Before joining the education of- 
fice, Dr. Tompkins served in the 


guest 














high schools of Paterson, New Jersey; he also served as 
director of the WODA Free High School of the Air in 
Paterson, and as presidential announcer, educational con- 
sultant, and program assistant of WJZ in New York and 
WRC in Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Tompkins received his A.B. degree from Princeton 
University, his Ed.M. and Ed.D. from Harvard University, 
and the LLD from Fairleigh Dickinson University. He has 
taught in the University of Maine, Alfred University, North- 
western University, and San Francisco State College. 


During his career Tompkins hae edited The Clearing 
House magazine and The Spotlight (NAASP and U.S. Of- 
fice of Education). He is co-author of Community College 
in Action, Keystones of Good Staff Relationships, Keystones 
of Good Internal Administration, and The Carnegie Unit: 
Its Origin, Status, and Trends. 


Dr. Tompkins has been honored by many important as- 
signments. He has served as member, Commission on 
Accrediation of Service Experiences, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C. (1957-59) ; Education Adviser, 
90-day tour of United States schools and colleges by General 
Directors of Turkish Ministry of Education (1956); US. 
Delegate to First Inter-American Seminar on Secondary 
Education, Santiago, Chile (1954-55) ; Education Consultant 
to Ferd Foundation to arrange Turkish Experimental Sec- 
ondary Schools Project (1953-54); Special Adviser to Min- 
istry of Education, Ankara, Turkey (1952-53); President, 
Board of Education Directors, Fairleigh Dickinson College, 
Rutherford, New Jersey (1945-47) . 


Viewing History On the Scene was a 
Thanksgiving Day activity for so- 
cial studies teachers attending the 
40th annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (held 
in Boston, November 23-26, 1960). 
The teachers temporarily left be- 
hind the problems they struggle 
with in today’s classrooms and took 
a nostalgic visit to the harbor town 
of Plymouth, Massachusetts. There 
they recaptured for a day the spirit 
of early America as they viewed the 
Mayflower II anchored at its perm- 
anent pier. 
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February Salute to 


Local Association Presidents 


Fourth District 


‘This month we honor our local association presidents of 
the Fourth, Fifth, and Ninth Districts. In recognizing them 
we recognize and pay tribute to all of the work done for 
Tennessee teachers by active local associations and their 


able officers. 
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Beecher Bowen, president Cannon 
County Education Association; 
Woodland Consolidated School, princi- 
pal; 

Attended Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege. 


Eloise Broemel, president Tullahoma 
Education Association; 

Elementary librarian, Tullahoma 
Schools; 

B.A. degree from Vanderbilt University; 
B.S. in L.S. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, School of Library Service. 


Carmon C. Brown, president Clay 
County Education Association; 

Celina High School, principal; 

B.S. degree from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Hooper Burgess, president Putnam 
County Education Association; 
Upperman High School, teacher of 
physics, chemistry, general science, and 
arithmetic; 

Bachelor’s degree from Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute. 


James E. Cantrell, president DeKalb 
County Education Association; 

DeKalb County High School, Smithville, 
teacher of science; 

B.S. degree from T.P.I. 

M.A. degree from Middle Tennessee 
State Teachers College. 


Carleslie Coker, president Macon Coun- 
ty Education Association; 

Fairlane School, principal; 

B.S. degree from Middie Tennessee 
State College. 

















Aaron C. Davis, president Jackson 
County Education Association; 

Sugar Creek School, principal; 

B.S. degree from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Faye Dickey, president Lincoln County 
Teachers Association; 

Flintville High School, teacher of busi- 
ness Education; 


B.S. degree from Berry College, Mt. 
Berry, Ga. 


Thomas D. Foster, president Warren 
County Education Association; 
Central High School, McMinnville, as- 
sistant principal; 

B.S. degree from Middle Tennessee State 
College. 


Barnett J. Gamble, president Lebanon 
Education Association; 

McClain School, principal; 

B.S. degree from Middle Tennessee 
State College; 

M.A. and M. Ed. degrees from Peabody 
College. 


Oakley Jennings, president McMinn- 
ville Education Association; 
McMinnville High School, assistant 
principal; 

B.S. degree from Middle Tennessee 
State College; 

M.A. degree from Peabody College. 


Albert A. Jones, Jr., president Van 
Buren County Education Association; 
Spencer Elementary School, principal; 
B.S. degree from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute; 

M.A. degree from Middle Tennessee 
State Teachers College. 


Herman Massey, president Coffee Coun- 
ty Teachers Association; 

Central High School, teacher of science 
and mathematics; 

B.S. degree from Middle Tennessee 
State College. 
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Dan Masters, president Moore County 
Education Association; 

Moore County High School, principal; 
B.S. degree from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute; 

M.A. degree from Peabody College. 


Mary Kirk McCrary, president Mur- 
freesboro Education Association; 
Hobgood School, Sixth grade teacher; 
B.S. and M.A. degrees from Middle Ten- 
nessee State College 


Clyde McDonald, president Overton 
County Education Association; 
Rickman High School, head of English 
department; 

B.S. degree from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute. 


John U. Moon, president Franklin 
County Education Association; 
Franklin County High School, teacher; 
B.S. degree from Middle Tennessee 
State Teachers’ College; 

Master’s degree from George Peabody 
College. 


Charles Neighbors, president Wilson 
County Education Association; 
Lebanon High School, principal; 

B.S. and M.A. degrees from George 
Peabody College. 


Norene Padgett, president Cumberland 
County Teachers Association; 

Dorton Elementary School, teacher of 
sixth grade; 

B.S. degree from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Mrs. Harold S. Patrick, president Fay- 
etteville Education Association; 

Robert E. Lee School, eighth grade 
teacher; 

B.S. and M.A. degrees from Middle 
Tennessee State College. 


Helen Philpot, president Bedford Coun- 
ty Education Association; 

Shelbyville City School, teacher of 
fourth grade; 

B.S. from Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege. 


Jack Read, president Smith County 
Teachers Association; 

Smith County High School, teacher of 
Latin and English; 

B.S. degree from Middle Tennessee 
State College; 

M.A. degree from George Peabody Col- 
lege. 























Mrs. Ione St. John, president Man- 
chester Teachers Association; 
Manchester City School, fifth grade 
teacher; 

B.S. degree from Middle Tennessee 
State College. 


Joe E. Shafer, president Trousdale 
County Teachers Association; 

Trousdale County High School, prin- 
cipal; 

B.A. degree from Emory and Henry 
College; 

M.A. degree from Peabody College. 


W. E. Short, president White County 
Teachers Association; 

Bon DeCroft Elementary School, prin- 
cipal; 

B.S. degree from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Homer E. Smith, president Pickett 
County Teachers’ Association; 

Pickett County High School, teacher of 
vocational agriculture; 

B.S.A. degree from University of Ten- 
nessee. : 


Clay F. Upchurch, president Fentress 
County Education Association; 
Pall Mall School, principal; 
B.S. degree from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Fifth District 


Helen Pate Bain, president Nashville 
City Teachers Association; 

Cohn School, teacher of junior high 
English, history, and guidance; 

B.A. degree from Peabody College. 
M.A. degree from University of Michi- 


o 
gan. 


A. D. Hancock, president Davidson 
County Education Association; 
Cumberland High School, principal; 
B.S. and M.A. degrees from Peabody 
College. 


Ninth District 


A. B. Buford, president Shelby County 
Education Association; 

Whitehaven Elementary School, assistant 
principal; 

B.A. degree from Southwestern College 
at Memphis. 


C. E. Davis, Sr., president Memphis 
Teachers’ Association; 

Messick High School, teacher of social 
studies; 

B.A. degree from Union University; 
M.A. degree from Peabody College. 
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Ask for it either way ... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 


BOTTLED UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY BY 
THE COCA-COLA BOTTLING COMPANY OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 


COPYRIGHT 1980, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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“the experts have ther say! g 


UADRALINE and ReGuLINE 
by American Desk by American Desk 
And the opinion is unanimous! Tested in wse from kindergarten to college, American Desk school 


furniture proves itself on all counts. Let us arrange an on-the-spot demonstration in your school. 
From a complete line, you’ll find units designed with you in mind. 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 160 Hermitage Ave. 


Nashville 10, Tenn. 








